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Toyota cars 
are 


priced right, 
cost little to operate, 
are totally reliable, 
and last a long time. 
Perhaps that’s why 
Toyota Corolla 

is the most popular economy car 

in the world. 



In the economy- 
minded world we 
live in, more and more 
people are turning to Toyota for 
the qualities they want in an automobile 
They know each Toyota model line reore^ntc 
total of Toyota knowledge and engiS n^E hl k 
gathered in unceasing testing Thev know^h^T been 
cold far below zero. And heafinexSbtSL^™' 1 ^hstand^— 
Toyota has been rustproofed to last lonaer AnH ® ^ esertSi They know their^^ 

Coftipare. Shop around. Then come to Toyota for great automobile 
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‘Pool’ system: farmers face I Inside 

THE Apple and Pear Bat 


FARMERS who heeded 
exhortations to put up stock on 
their own account through a 
"pool" system, instead of, 
accepting meat schedule 
prices, are facing a financial 
loss for their efforts. 

The drivers’ strike in 
Britain, on top of other factors, 
has Increased their gamble to 
a dangerously high point in a 
situation where prices fetched 
are bound to be comparatively 
low. 

More New Zealand farmers 
offered their stock to freezing 
companies on a pool basis this 
season after an initially low 
meat schedule announced at 
the start of the season. 

The low schedule took into 
account a weaker market 
overseBB, plus wage increases 
for company employees. Wage 
settlements late last year 
lowered the schedule further. 

New Zealand Meat 
Producers Board and 
Federated Farmers 
spokesmen urged farmers to 
offer stock on a pool basis 
because they claimed the 
schedule was too low and that 
the meat companies could 
have absorbed more of their 
cost Increases. 

The gamble was that by 
taking Buch a step farmers 


would gain more when their 
stock was sold on the British 
market, instead of accepting 


campaign it has scheduled. 

Large amounts of meat will 
arrive on the British market 


what the companies wanted to. once the strike is settled, and 


pay. 

Initially, the gamble was a 
reasonable one, but has turned 
into a bad one. 

The drivers’ strike in 
Britain, combined with port 
pickets in support of their 
wage claims, effectively 
halted supplies of New Zealand 
meat to Britain. 

Some 9000 tonnes of lamb are 
scheduled to reach Britain this 
month, and a further 35,000 
tonnes next month. 

Talks aimed at ending the 
strike broke down again last 
week, and unless it ends soon, 
shipping schedules may have 
to be re-arranged and some 
diverted to continental ports. 

One farming source recalled 
that the last time this hap¬ 
pened, Now Zealand producers 
lost $1 a carcase. 

The harsh truth is that 
during the strike British 
housewives will simply get by 
without New Zealand lamb and 
mutton. Even when the strike 
is over, no great surge in 
demand can be expected, 
although the Meat Board will 
be hoping for Borne results 
from a massive advertising 


prices will naturally drop. 

This meanB that the prices 
gained by producers who put 
up their stock on a pool basis 
will get so much less. 

Some 20 per cent of New 
Zealand farmers use this 
system, although the per¬ 
centage differs from works to 
works — some have a monthly 
pool, others take stock on 
“consignment”. It meanB that 
farmers take up to 95 per cent 
of the schedule price for their 
stock, and then take what the 
exporting companies get on 
the open market, less interest, 
for the remaining 15 per cent. 
Usually it pays off. 

The Meat Board and the 
Meat Exporters’ Council have 
agreed to take action so that 
shipment and storage of New 
Zealand lamb is regulated, and 
there is a satisfactory flow on 
to the British market for the 
next few months, which are 
considered to be critical and 
likely be be “most severe”, 
according to a Joint statement 
from the two bodies. 

But there la an added 
complication. If New Zealand 


Lotto study: dept to 
show hand 


by Kac Mazmigarb 

THE Internal Affairs 
Department study into the 
running of a national lotto 
game similar to Australia’s 
Tattslotto is nearing com¬ 
pletion and will be presented to 
Government in a matter of 
weeks. 

Internal Affairs Secretary J 
N L Searle said departmental 
.j officers had been In Sydney, 
v Melbourne and Adelaide 
j :lookjng at the lottery systems 
pi operation there to assess the 
merits of each. 

The report will include an 
Assessment of a controversial 
new lottery introduced to 
, Australia just before 

t:.; Christmas. 

After only three weeks trial 
ip Adelaide the “instant money 
game” was a sell-out success. 
South Australians spent $4 
Hifoiuion and received $2.4 
million back in prizes. 

V: Lottery commissioners and 
officials from all states have 
'ib$en carefully monitoring Its 
(^ration in anticipation of 
ftpning their own versions of 
the game. Tattersals Intends to 
introduce the game to Victoria 
u) May this year. 

i;But retailers, church 
leaders, psychologists and 
politicians have attacked it. 


i 



INTERNAL AFFAIRS 
SECRETARY SEARLE . . . 
"cardboard poker machine.” 

They say the game is no dif¬ 
ferent in principle from a 
poker machine and 
encourages some people to 
continue playing until they 
lose all their money. 

The instant money game has 
been described as a ‘‘kind of 
Buper beer ticket”. 

Each ticket—which sells for 
$1—contains six small panels. 

To win or lose, the player 
rubs the surface of the panels 
with a coin to reveal six dollar 
amounts. A repetition of three 
figures wins prize amounts of 
between $2 and $10,000. 

The BUCceBB of the game— 
which was first tried In 


profit dive 


were the only supplier, the 
situation could probably be 
handled. Unfortunately, it is 
not. 

The situation In Iran has 
thrown meat marketing into a 
whirlwind, and Australian 
exporters are desperately 
trying to get rid of tonnages 
that would have gone there. 

Meat export officials agree 
the readiest market is Britain, 
and once the Australians start 
"dumping”, prices will drop 
markedly, in spite of New 
Zealand’s attempts to keep 
prices at a reasonable level for 
the producer. 

The strike's effects, the 


Initial weak market and the 
chaos in Iran have combined 
to Lurn the gamble of the 
farmers who chose the pool 
system into a losing 
proposition. 

They may yet get a 
reasonable price for their 
produce, but the chances of 
their bettering the initial meat 
schedule prices offered are 
slim. 

Exporters themselves are 
probably losing money on their 
schedule prices at the 
moment, and these can be 
expected to drop further this 
season as the meat companies 
try to recoup their losses. 


THE Apple and Pear Board 
has announced a new deal 
for apple growers. Warren 
Berryman backgrounds the 
move...he listens to dissident 
growers’ demands for a free 
market and Inquiries into 
the black marketing of 
forbidden fruits — Page 15. 

THE road transport industry 
has been trying lo operate 
under a law found to be 
riddled with anomalies. 
Belinda Gillespie 
investigates —- Page fl. 

AIR New Zealand has clouded 
the cost of being shut out 
from the Australia-United 
States low fares agreement. 
We lift some of the cloud, 
find the tourism Industry at 
home In bad shape, and 
anticipate Government 
moves to curb expenditure 
overseas by New Zealanders 
— Page 11. _ 
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America three years ago—is 
linked to the fact that players 
know inBtantly if they have 
won. 

“It’s a bit like a cardboard 
poker machine," said Searle, 
but "just another alternative 
of gambling." 

The Internal Affairs officers 
have been working on the 
study into the organisation, 
management and procedures 
of lotto games since October 
last year. That’s when former 
Internal Affairs Secretary Sir 
Patrick O’Dea — originally 
appointed to undertake the 
work — withdrew In response 
to criticism by racing in¬ 
terests. 

Various racing committees 
saw the introduction of a lotto 
game as disastrous to racing 
and queried the propriety of 
Sir Patrick — who is deputy 
chairman of the '■ Racing 
Authority — carrying out the 
study. 

Though the report will be 
presented to the Government 
shortly it is unlikely that a 
(fodslon on the introduction to 
New Zealand of a new lottery 
will be made hastily, because, 
any innovation could well 
succeed at the expense of other 
games of chance, especially 
racing and traditional lot¬ 
teries. 
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Not exactly the effect the wizard intended 


by Colin James 

BY an accident of geography, 
the Rotnrlans of Orewa, being 
next door to the Prime 
Minister's beach house, are 
becoming part of the political 
calendar. 

Before them, the Prime 
Minister declares the political 
year open with his state of the 
nation address, the official 
version of the economic 
figures and their meaning. 

This makes It an event, just 


statement of intent and 
defence. 

Included in it, for example, 
was a sentence that has 
soundBd to Borne in the trade 
union movement like a threat 
to put a stop to general wage 
orders: “I am not happy about 
the workings of the general 
wage order system ... the 1078 
general wage order decision 
was a bad one, both in 
principle and in amount.” 

Others have seen a veiled 




if 



aware that his words would 
compound the already unensy 
atmosphere — and of 
themselves indirectly 
influence the more moderate 


words would The I’rimr Munster is 

ilready unensy ski lied at tlu.s, evernsing mi 
— nnd of almost nu*sim*ru* iiifin<>m a i> 
Indirectly over opinion lenders 
lore moderate Hut tins year the 


moderation. 

If that is what he Intended, 


him. 

In other words, the political 
effect of that part of the speech 


as the Speech from the Throne hint of wage controls in the 
at the beginning of the section of the speech which 


POLITICS 


effect of that pari oi inespeccn immim a nt iii'nrn rrunrh 

has probably been as he The Press highlighted the 
hoped — and H Is the political same aspect. 


parliamentary session and the included: "...free wage 

presentation of the Budget are bargaining does not mean that caused in November and of the 
events. those unions with more clout rumours that piled thick on 

And the more established can use standover tactics to eac h other in November and 
(and therefore ritualistic) an get a better deal..." 


event becomes, the more 
politics intermingles with 
subject-matter. 

Thus Orewa is no 
dispassionate economic 
assessment, but a political 


The Prime Minister can say, February. 


December of a wage freeze in 


wide-eyed, that that is reading 
too much Into what he said. 

But It would be surprising if 
he were unaware of the 
disquiet his election speeches 


He will know that some 
unions have been hurrying 
through house agreements to 
beat any freeze. 

So he must also have been 


effect, rather than the quality 
of the economic analysis, that 
counts. 

The object is to enlist the 
public’s support for the 
Government’s programmes 
and objectives (some mention 
was made, I note, of 
restructuring to come) and 
nudge the interest groups 


towards appropriate attitudes lack of a dear .sinirmcnt nf 
and action. general jxilicy anil ml ■•m ioils 


WHEN WANG 

TALKS 

IBM LISTENS. 

(and so do Honeywell. 

Burroughs. DEC, UWIVAC, H.P., and Data General) 


That's because when Wang 
systems "talk" they employ 
industry standard data commu¬ 
nication procedures. Fact is 
Wang's computers and word 
processors are talking to other 
systems around the world. Our 
broad range of interfaces allows 
our systems to be Integrated into 
a wide variety of corporate com¬ 
puter networks. 

Wang data communication 
capabilities are designed and 
developed uniformly across 
both computer and word proc¬ 
essor product lines. This ap¬ 
proach to standardized commu¬ 
nications means Wang systems 
can "talk" to a variety of comput¬ 
ers, and you can conveniently 
combine Wang Computers and 
Word Processors Into distributed 
networks, 

Wang's communications allow 
our users to build systems in dis¬ 
tributed processing, electronic 
mail and remote data entry envi¬ 
ronments. Wang systems offer 
multiple data communication 
protocols including: IBM 2780, 
3780, HASP, 3276, along with 
TTY among others. 


Wang is the 2nd largest manu¬ 
facturer of small business com¬ 
puters. A large number of these 
systems employ Industry stan¬ 
dard, high performance data 
communications to expand their 
efficiency in distributed data 
processing applications. 

An Increasing number of large 
corporations are finding Wang 
communicating word processors 
the key to office automation. 
During the first six months of 
availability, Wang Communicat¬ 


ing Word Processing Systoms 
were ordered or installoii hy 
twenty of Fortuno's fifty largost 
corporations. 

If your EDP roqulromonts 
Include data communication 
networks of modern distributed 
systems - both computers anil 
word processors, then take a 
look at a company with years of 
data communications experi¬ 
ence on all its Industry leading 
systems. 
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union leaders towards grenter mesmerism failed ‘Hu* uverall 


political effect <»f Ihe sjvtvh 
Ims nul Ihvii quitf what hi' 


he la probably now delighted must likely intended 

with what hi a intelligence The Dominion had him 

sources are reporting back to grinuicmg in large rinse up 


beside n front page heading 
which proclaimed an 
imminent deficit "crunch" 


In its editorial Hir Ihuuiiilim 
suidhis bland ‘‘mellow, .ilinosl 
soporific” approach "would be 
more comforting were it not 
for tin* hard facts nlmtif us" 
The country was well aware of 
the (nets and would not t>e 
fooled. 

The Dress complained of the 


;‘ n, ‘ * Jr Xi’d immediate J 
lhp beginning S 
hovernmeni’s tennis 
surely the best ni?, 1 
unprintable measured ,J 

Kven the New 

Herald managed 

even snide, cracks. EW 
. Mr Howling says h^T. 

[urngme any govenJJ, 
letting such a budget £ 
run Hut he 

""••Kumit-at least ,5 

nnd the rest of us u 
whether Mr Muldoon b* 
anything by ’given no fob 
changes In policy’." 

The Herald also rui 
eniiiiiiii by Mlnhto* 
showing the Prime Mifo 
Ido wing bubbles insifc, 
liulihlc. 

The papers’ sceptklnui 
m tune with their influx 
readers who sang a chon, 
•Ibuipiminlment and crltkfc 
The best that could b 
managed was quallfle 
approval. 

Then, just as the Pfc 
Minister started hitting bid 
■he papers ran the ata 

tiKCI) report big on Uieirte 

pages. The oriiir 
newspaper reader coii 
hardy fail to conclude & 
I’rinie Minister had loge 
(•'inis hy (he end of a veil 
which he started out tw^ 
Hu- uiiii.itivr. 

So wh.it 7 Government! it 
often criticised. They oh 
have rough patches. 

I'hc difference is tintb 
tune tin/ critics seemedi 
h.iv»* tii-fn wailing for: 
chance to spring Ti 
in-wspapers particulir 
M-mW'd l«i have bcenrdw 
from some restraining fa 
deference, or loyally.i 
respect for form, or plalak 
which enthralled Gc 
Suddenly it was reapecliKn 
criticise Muldoon. 

Hulls of this altitude!) 
cuiiie at the cud of last yf»: 
the ti eminent of some iff 
l'riine Minister's lettersidt 
the prominent display ol S 
John Marshall’s critlcbrai 
the (oivernim'iil's drill b 
pvt net pies 

If one went InfercoMpd* 
Ihrni'tes •• nnd * I 4 ' 1 
suddenly cheerful pMP&‘ 
Wellington arc right no*' 
one might conjecture 
nniservalivu 
iiiolullng the Print* Mw* 
from ihemnlnslrcnraofp® 
opinion with abvlo- 
(-onseqiM'iicC!!)- . . 

Indeed, there ere M 
fitgiiH in Ihe way J*°l** ; 
talking that m 
differentiating 
" Muldoon” 
Government" when Wl ^ 
Id at nr. ;• 

Of course, n0 *’ 
differi'nllalionje 
nrllamcnlory Ns gj 


would dolightaay 
every aloe MuljtoJJ K.*;•. 
or neglected lo tel®- Sj. 

organisation haa 
Iwckcd him, 

But such nlceiia 1 ■JJjJ;.; 
gel in the way 
expediency. ■.‘A, A 
dlfferenUflllon 

Orcw..p«ckWfflS; 

have a greater■ 11 Wj 
historically IJJ 

Minister Intended. ,• ft. 
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Import licensing under fire at ANZAAS 


by Warren Berryman 


IMPORT licensing was cited 
by a Treasury economist last 
week as the single major cause 
underlying New Zealand's 
falling productivity, poor 
economic growth, and 
abysmal export performance. 

Addressing the ANZAAS 
Congress, Treasury's senior 
Investigating officer for 
internal economics, Paul 
Carpinter, presented his 
preliminary ftndlngs of an 
ongoing Treasury study Into 
the causes of this country's 
poor economic performance 
over the past 20 years. 

Carplnter’s outline of New 
Zealand’s performance was 
dismal. During the period 1960- 
1976, New Zealand’s total 
percentage growth in real 
GNP was the lowest of all 
Industralised countries — 29 
per cent versus 238 per cent for 
Japan or 102 per cent for 
Finland. New Zealand's 
growth in exports over the 
same period was the second 
lowest for all Industrialised 
countries — 40 per cent versus 
990 per cent for Japan or 107 
percent for Ireland. Growth In 
New Zealand productivity, 
Carpinter said, had fallen to 
zero. 

The cause of this state 
of affairs, he said, 
was New Zealand’s system of 
hothouse protectionism, and In 
particular Import licensing. 
This protectionism created 
uneconomic distortions In 
allocations of labour and 
capital, stifled competition, 
inhibited technological 
innovation and precluded 
necessary adjustments to 
changing market conditions, 
pushed up prices for the 
consumer and the cost of 
inputs for the exporter. All of 
this led to falling profit levels 
for exporters, which in turn 
resulted in a diminished level 
of supply of exportable product 
— and a deterioration In the 
balance of payments. 


domestic market by Belling 
overpriced or poor quality 
goodB to a captive consumer 
because import licensing 
precludes imported 
alternatives. But the 
international market was not 
denied alternatives and the 
local manufacturer spawned 
In thiB hothouse climate 
couldn't stand up to 
international competition. 

New Zealand has the highest 
level of protection by far of all 
Industrialised countries. As 
pointed out by Carpinter, 
International experience has 
shown that those countries 
following a protectionist policy 
like New Zealand’s have been 
Blngularly poor economic 
performers. 


Carplnter's criticisms of 
Import licensing parallel those 
already made by the World 
Bank, the IMF, the OECD, 
GATT, and many of our 
trading partners. 


Citing studies on the long¬ 
term effects of protectionism 
conducted by World Bank 
economist Bela Balassa, 
Carpinter pointed out that "If 
protection is defined as some 
form of interference with 
world price signals, U seems 
that those countries which 
have followed an outward 
looking form of protection, 
where the influence of world 
prices is reinforced, have in 
general done better than those 
which have followed an inward 
looking form, where 
production is aimed almost 
exclusively at the local market 
and where the influence of 
world market signals are 
damped". (For a summary of 
Balassa's "inward-outward 
looking policy" options, see 
NBR July 26 and August 2, 
1978.) 


New Zealand's domestic 
protection had led to the 
growth of Industries that were 
not Internationally 
competitive in price or quality, 
Carpinter said. These 
industries took up labour and 
capital, diverting resources 
from export competitive 
Industries. They could 
maintain profitability on the 


Subscribe to 
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When you subscribe to National Business 
Review, you receive 48 issues of New 
New Zealand's leading and liveliest business . 
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his comments were directed 
against the quantitative form 
of protection practised by New 
Zealand and not necessarily 
protectionism per sc. 

“If protection takes the form 
of increasing the supply of 
exports or of having efficient 
import substitution, the 
impact can be positive. 
Equally, if protection and the 
form chosen have the opposite 
effect on supply it is quite 
possible for protection to 
worsen the balance of 
payments and retard growth,” 


Carpinter was careM to 
differentiate between Ihe two 
major forms of protection; 
quantitative controls, such as 
import licensing, and tariff 
subsidy arrangements. 

"The least desirable form Is 
quantitative controls, where 
protection and It* coBts and 
benefits enn be hidden, where 
the arbitrary nature of 
controls can seriously distort 
price relativities, and where 
the effects of external 
competition can be completely 
nullified," he said. 

Carpinter made it clear lhal 


simpiy Tin in pkow/ 

Subscription Service QOUpon te^eWhire in ;:; U ■ 
this issue, ' 


he said. 

The major constraint on 
■economic growth in New 
Zealand has been our balance- 
of-payments problem. The 
balance-of-paymentB deficit 
can be rectified by increased 
exports and-or acceptable 
import substitution. But 
despite the widely-publicised 
New Zealand export boom, 
Carpinter found this country's 
export performance to be 
abysmal by world standards. 
He cited protectionism as the 
cause for this poor 
performance. 

Even New Zealand's 
supposedly efficient 
agricultural sector was found 
wanting. Exporters of primary 
products failed to shift 
production quickly to meet 
changes in world demand. 
Growth in New Zealand's 
exports was below world 
growth rate levels and this 
country lost its market share. 

New Zealand's primary 
products failed to keep pace 
with demand. And within 
product groupings, New 
Zealand’s unit return failed to 


keep pace with average 
returns which suggests that 
either the products themselves 
or their marketing failed to 
adapt to market requirements, 
Caiyinter said. 

As a lack of demand was 
clearly not the cause of poor 
performance in the 
agricultural sector, Carpinter 
concluded that it must be 
related to the lack of 
profitability in producing 
these products. 

Farm incomes, he pointed 
out, had fallen from 16 per cent 
of GNP in 1950 to 7 per cent in 
1977. 

Before 1965, agricultural 
production rose at the rate of 
2 'a to 3 per cent a year. Since 
then, growth has slowed to a 
standstill, with our 1972 peak 
production year waiting to be 
matched. 

The cause of this decline, 
Carpinter said is import 
licensing. 

New Zealand's level of tariff 
protection for manufacturers 
is more than three times the 
average for industrialised 
countries. 


The negative effect of this 
high level of protection is that 
both the local consumer and 
local Industry requiring inputs 
from these protected 
industries subsidise the 
protected manufacturer with 
high prices. 


The absence of International 
competition leads to 
Innovative stagnation and a 
comfortable hothouse in which 
local industry need not 
respond lo international price 
signals (meaning that the cost 
lo society of subsidising these 
protected industries will never 
be repaid by having them 
become net export earners, 
thus Improving the balance of 
payments). 


While Carpinter confined his 
analysis lo the question of 
protection on the border 
against foreign Imports, he 
concluded saying these 
arguments al 60 pertained to 
domestic forms of protection 
that stifled competition, like 
New Zealand's licensed 
industries, its cartels, and 
monopolies. 
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EDITORIAL 

LATE last year, six footballers were given the Rugby Union’s 
blessing to go to South Africa when the NZRFU reversed its 
decision In October which refused permission for them to go. 

Rut under the Glencngles agreement, Commonwealth 
governments agreed to do all In their power to discourage 
sporting contacts with South Africa, and Foreign Minister 
T&lboyo sent & strongly worded letter to the rugby union, 
warning or the "serious international Implications” of ItB 
decision to accept the South African Invitations. 

The rugby union was unmoved and last week declared that 
It sow no need to Indicate disapproval of the trip to the six 
players. Further. NZRFU chief Ces Blazey argued that 
the controversy wasn't one for (he rugby union to resolve, 
rather: “With respect, this is surely a matter for 
governments.” 

At the opening of the election campaign on October 30. 
Muldoon seemed at pains to spell out what a Nations) 
Government would not do on the vexing question of sports ties 
with South Africa. "Decisions on International sporting 
contacts will be made not by the Government, as In many 
countries today, bnt by the Individual sporting bodies 
themselves. The New Zealand Government will not withhold 
passports from tta sportsmen, when they wish to travel 
overseas, nor will It withhold visas from visiting sportsmen 
who have broken no law. Those principles are embodied In the 
Gleneagles agreement at the insistence of New Zealand. We 
are not pro-apartheid, we are anti-apartheid, but equally we 
stand to preserve the freedom of New Zealanders and that is 
where we dlffere from the Labour Party.” 

Rut even If the Gleneagles agreement required no more 
than that the Government exhort the NZRFU to prevent the 
All Blacks from going (o South Africa, the Muldoon 
administration's efforts have been lamentably inadequate. 
Muldoon was both an author of and signatory to the 
agreement, but ho has given no offecilve support to his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. A number of press gallery 
journalists have put questions on the subject to him In writing 
through his press office, but the Prime Minister repeatedly 
has declined to be interviewed. Nor hsi he responded In 
writing. Acting Foreign Minister Adams-Schnelder showed a 
similar lack of enthusiasm about answering questions last 
week. He refused two television interviews, and an 
impromptu press conference resulted only bocaose he was 
collared by reporters In the corridors of Parliament 
Buildings. 

On the other hand, the new Minister of Maori Affairs, Ben 
Couch, has declnred he supports continued sporting ties with 
South Africa. And former MP Robert Fenton was reported os 
saying he did not know any MPs who wanted the Government 
to actively discourage the six All Blacks. He claimed, too, that 
the Prime Minister was lukewarm "over the whole thing”. 

.The lack of support Muldoon Is giving his deputy "on 
apartheid sport Ib as damaging to Talboys' credibility as his. 
unwelcome involvement in industrial relations matters 
hampered Peter Gordon’s effectiveness last year. For 
example, Labour Minister Gordon wss among those who had 
favoured a call by union and employer representatives on the 
Industrial Relations Council tor an Immediate moratorium on 
ballots. Caucus rejected the Idea. Later the decision to force 
the Clerical Workers Union to go compulsory was announced 
by Muldoon at an election meeting In Hastings. Muldoon also 
gave reporters a statement attributed to Labour Minister 
Gordon that the union had had plenty of lime to comply with 
the law and supply a list of names. Gordon would have won 
widespread respect If be had dissociated himself from the 
cynical and provocative action, and resigned. 

It is Talboys’ last term In ParUnment. Surely be has nothing 
to lose by resigning from a Cabinet which Is so half-hearted 
about Its support for him. He, at least, could then retire with 
dignity. 

Bob Edlln. 
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THERE’S this Pacific 
paradise, see, where 
‘‘unemployment Is virtually 
unheard of. So is urban blight. 
Here everything looks like It 
was just washed by a spring 
rain. Graffiti? Most of our 
people think that's an Italian 
dish." 

It's a paradise with "almost 
as many golf courses as gas 
stations”, where you can 
"stroll on subtropical beaches, 
wiggle your toes in pure white 
sand and swim in warm, 
crystal waters." Or you might 
prefer to "discover the charm 
of an authentic Scottish 
hamlet.” 

Further, ''You'll see 
primeval forests and 
unexplored valleys. Hot 
springs and fjords and 
waterfalls by the thousands. 
All this in a country no bigger 
than California." 

And another surprise: 
"Rudeness Isn’t known 
here...tourists are treated like 
honoured guests. Almost like 
house guests. And one of the 
nicest ways to tour the country 
Is with the people who live 
here." 

This glowing description of 
an unspoiled world appears 
beneath the headline "We've 
read about smog, but we’ve 
never seen it." 

This smogleBs country 
where unemployment is 
virtually unheard of is none 
other than New Zealand, and 
the description can be found In 
an Air New Zealand 
advertisement in the 

prestigious New Yorker. 

We know the air transport 
business has become fiercely 
competitive, but Air New 
Zealand might be better 
advised to try cheap fares 
rather than cheap promises. 

• 

BUSINESSMEN and 
economists have long 

suspected that the reason the 
Government fails Lo publicise 
its economic policy is that it 
doesn't have one. 

These suspicions were 
reinforced last week in a Few 
pointed remarks from former 
think-tanker and BNZ 

economist Len Baylisa. 

Speaking lo the ANZAAS 
Congress on New Zealand's 
monetary policy, Bnyliss let 
the cat out of the bag. 

The rensou the New Zealand 
Government should not follow 
the oversees practico of 
publicly announcing its target 
for growth in tho money supply 
is that our Government lacks 
the oxporloncc to do so, ho 
said. Any such announcement, 
should it be proven wrong, 
would sully tho reputation of 
the Reserve Bank, Baylisa 
warned. 

Dayllss said he was 
generally in favour of publicly- 
announced money supply 
targets. These engendered a 
climate of public opinion and 
assisting wage and budgetary 
restraints. But targets were 
not for New Zealand. 

Apart from governmental 
ineptitude, Bayliss pointed to 
New Zealand's financial press, 
which he claimed was ignorant 
of money supply concepts. 

If Bayliss was comparing 
local press coverage with the 
frequently brilliant public 
debate on monetary matters in 
Britain, the United States, and 
Germany, he should have 
added that governmental 
frankness In those countries 
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fosters debate with published 
targets and a wealth of other 
economic Information, while 
our Treasury and Reserve 
Bank feed the press with 
information that is out of date 
when printed, savtng up their 
prime tidbits of information 
for selective political use by 
their political masters. 

Bayliss did call for more 
published information from 
the Government to fuel public 
debates. But the examples he 
cited were ex post facto bits of 
Information such as the public 
recounts, rather than 
information on which the 
public could base investment 
decisions, such as a monetary 
targets. 

Nor did Bayliss point out the 
economic advantages of 
governmental frankness. 
Governmental frankness, 
including statements of policy 
Intent, have created a climate 
of rational expectations in 
Germany and the United 
States which might account for 
the informed long-range 
investment planning and good 
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industrial relations found in 
these countries. 

By contrast, New Zealand 
businessmen have no Inkling 
of which way their 
Government is likely to Jump 
next -- now that the season of 
election bribery is over. This 
might explain industry's 
reluctance to Invest in new 
equipment, raw material 
stockpiles, or take on new 
labour — surprising now that 
the lending institutions are 
awash with liquidity. 

Lacking a clear statement of 
governmental intent, Industry 
will fall on rumour and 
speculation, travelling its 
traditional stop-start, crash- 
bang course, from hedging 
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against devaluation to slowing 
today's production in 
anticipation of tomorrow's tax 
break or Incentive. 

The banks are bulging with 
money at lower than last 
year's interest rates. The 
climate is ripe for Investment 
—provided one is a gambler or 
seer with foreknowledge of 
which pressure group will gain 
Rob Muldoon's oar and which 
industry will be turned on or 
off like a tap. 

Could be no one is investing 
because no one has that 
foreknowledge. And 
Government isn't telling 
(according to Bayliss, at 
least, and he should know; 
because it isn't sufficiently 


qualified to predict the growth 
in the money supply in spite of 
all its powers to manipulate 
the economy. 

All of which makes us 
wonder if we wouldn't be 
better served by the Invisible 
and omnipotent hand of Adam 
Smith, rather than by an Ill- 
informed Government 
manipulator? 

• 

MAUI gas will improve this 
country’s balance of payments 
by $100 million In the first year 
of production and $150 million 
in the second year..., or so the 
PM told us in his state of the 
nation speech at Orewa. 


Muldoon's optimism 
apparently is not shared by at 
least a few highly-placed 
observers of the energy 
situation who suspect he has 
neglected to take Into account 
such factors as interest rates 
and exchange losses on foreign 
loans used to finance the $1 
billion project. 

Nor. they say, did he 
calculate just how much of the 
private oil company’s, profits 
would be repatriated. ' 

They suspect, in fact, that as 
far as the balance of payments 
is concerned, New Zealand 
might have been better to have 
left Maul undiscovered. 
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Energy 

surplus 


SURE, we have a predicted 
excess of electricity 
generation capacity; but we 
had one 15 yean ago, too — 
and Comalco was the reaultl 
Since the Germans (and other 
potential energy customers] 
aren’t fools, they’re not going 
to fall into the trap that NZAS 
was forced into. So, if they're 
going to be expected to pay a 
“reasonable” price for their 
energy, why should they 
bother to come here in the first 
place? 

We must not forget that the 
“surplus” generating capacity 
Lies generally In our expensive, 
or old, North Island thermal 
electricity generation plant, 
which would be the first to be 
shut down. It Is this capacity 
that would be displaced by 
hydroeleclriclly from the 
South Tsland, via the existing 
or new Cook Strait cable. The 
“surplus" power Is therefore 
not “cheap” — it Is In fact the 
most expensive power that we 
generate! If the rest of the 
country Is not to be expected to 
subsidise new energy- 
demanding industries, the 


price to be charged for such 
power must be at least a 
reasonable proportion of the 
“real’’ cost. 

The current situation is a 
direct consequence of short¬ 
sighted decisions over the last 
ten or fifteen years. Comalco, 
the Committee to Review 
Power Requirements, and the 
Government can all be 
blamed, but what’s the point? 
If we want to have a 
meaningful national energy 
policy, let it be one which aims 
at serving and optimising New 
Zealands future, not one that 1 b 
used to dlBguise economically 
and politically inept decisions 
of the past. NJPttti 

Senior lecturer, 
Dept Chemical 
Engineering, 
University of Canterbury. 

THE front page story on the 
Comalco-Cook Strait cable 
(December 12, 1978) could do 
with a little more filling out. 
The fundamental point that 
emerges from the recent 
announcements on ways and 
means of disposing of the 
surplus South Island elec¬ 
tricity is, quite simply, that 
New Zealand has over- 
invested in electricity 




LETTERS 

generation. Simple economics 
says that unless there Is at 
least promise of a full return 
on an investment In any 
particular project, that In¬ 
vestment is not justified In the 
absence of any over-riding 
social or other non-economlc 
argument. 

There seem never to have 
been any comprehensive 
economic analyses of the 
power plan, despite the fact 
that In recent years ft has 
accounted for over 30 per cent 
of Government capital ex¬ 
penditure. At the Royal 
Commission on Nuclear 
Power, Treasury officials 
could say virtually nothing on 
this issue, to the surprise and 
consternation of many 
present. However, many 
people would agree that the 


simplest method of ensuring 
that new investment in elec¬ 
tricity Is economically 
justified would be to charge 
for electricity at marginal 
costs, ie the cost of production 
in the newest stations, or those 
under construction. This is a 
policy advocated by the 
original Holmes Task Force, 
the International Energy 
Agency, and in oblique fashion 
in Goals and Guidelines. 
It is generally consi¬ 
dered that marginal cost¬ 
ing would raise electricity 
prices a further 30-50 per cent, 
and to ensure that investment 
in electricity is justified in 
economic terms, we should be 
assessing the free market 
demand for electricity at these 
prices. Currently, valuable 
capital, or expensive foreign 
loans, are being squandered in 
building power stations to 
produce electricity that will be 
sold at below costs of 
production. 

It Is already obvious that, at 
current prices, demand for 
Increased supplies of elec¬ 
tricity 1 b limited. The heavy 
industrial concerns that 
provided ao much of the 
market growth over the last 
decade seem to have lost in¬ 
terest, while demographic 


To make it in a service industry, you have to be strong 
on service. But in a pressure business like shipping 
performance can only be sustained if everyone 
perceives the importance of the work they do 
especially from the client's point of view. 

To perform under pressure, you have to be 
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. „ PEOPLE WHO CARE. 
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; shifts and the rise of alter¬ 
native sources of domestic 
heat have curtailed growth in 
the domestic sector. And 
anyway, growth over the 
period 1967-78 was stimulated 
hy a rapid decline in the real 
price of electricity. Adoption of 
marginal costing would fur¬ 
ther curtail growth in elec¬ 
tricity demand, and the 
market message would be to 
switch investment away from 
electricity supply. 

Considering that New 
Zealand Is already one of the 
moat highly electrified 
countries in the world, in 
terms of electricity consumed 
per unit of GNP, and delivers a 
higher proportion of consumer 
energy in the form of elec¬ 
tricity than any country except 
Norway, such a message can 
hardly be considered sur¬ 
prising. If we used electricity 
to (he maximum allowed by 
present technology In our 
energy problem area, which la 
of course transport, we would 
make only limited impact on 
the looming surplus, and there 
is even electricity available to 
totally electrify transport, 
should this become possible 
and economically feasible, 
locked there Is an argument 
fix switching the electricity 
used In domestic water heating 
to off-peak transport use and 
substituting one of several 
much cheaper forms of low 
pads heat, should the private 
alectric vehicle become firmly 
established. 

ItiB against this background 
that the trendy stirrers of the 
environmental lobby find it 
difficult — nay, impossible — 
to understand the Govern¬ 
ment’s unshakeable com¬ 
mitment to throw up to 81000 
million Into the Clutha scheme 
F, while cutting electricity 
tariffs to energy Intensive 
todustrles to stimulate 
demand for subsidised elec¬ 
tricity. The relevant Govem- 
mait departments appear not 
to have done any worthwhile 
analyses on alternative 
irrigation-electricity schemes 
for (he Clutha, as a recent 
series of shovel shakings in 


Straight Furrow makes 
clear. There have been no 
suggestions that the high dam 
at Clyde might be scaled down 
to ease the surplus of un¬ 
saleable electricity. 

Can anyone, though 
preferably someone from 
Government, justify con¬ 
tinuing investing in scheme F 
while electricity has to be 
given away at below costs of 
production? Or should I 
conclude that political resolve 
and fossiliaed thinking is 
mightier than economic 
reason? 

When the Clutha fiasco has 
been answered, then It will be 
possible to attack the Comalco- 
Cook Strait cable-upper 
Waitaki power surplus 
problem. 

Denis Hocking, 
for Friends of the Earth. 

Visa: it’s a 
debit card 

IN the December 20 Issue of 
NBR, Peter V O’Brien, 
commenting on the proposed 
Commerce Commission 
enquiry into Visa card, con¬ 
stantly alludes to Visa cards as 
being credit cards, an 
assertion contrary to die truth 
hi New Zealand. In most other 
countries where Visa operates, 
it is a true credit card but the 
BNZ has introduced Visa into 
this country as a debit card. 

Whereas holders of credit 
cards, eg travel and en¬ 
tertainment cards such as 
Diners Club and American 
Express, enjoy credit on 
purchases of almost 60 days, a 
debit card holder has his or her 
demand deposit account 
debited almost Immediately in 
exactly the same manner as a 
cheque. Since the advantages 
and disadvantages of each 
type of plastic card are quite 
dissimilar, it is disappointing 
that Mr O’Brien either was 
unaware of these differences, 
or saw fit not to distinguish 
between them. 

S D Murphy, 
Auckland. 
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House for sale by Tender 

Tenders are invited for the purchase of a 

Si- a B d JSE5 li *i h ! n « s * situat8c ^in Mount Pitt 

«-225.KS d - . (Conve ^nce Number 

— part of sub-division of 23pl). 
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Santas airway® limited, 7, 
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Ratepayers demand relief in wake of revaluation 


by Bute Hewes 

AUCKLAND faces the 
prospect in 1979 of learning the 
answer to the ancient riddle 
about what happens when an 
Irresistible force meets and 
immovable obiect. 

The irresistible force in this 
case is the Inevitable demand 
for higher rates on homes. The 
immovable object is the sheer 
inability of many property- 
owners to pay. 

Young couples heavily 
mortgaged at high Interest, 
elderly people who put their 
life savings into homes for 
their old age, are already 
finding it costs more than they 
can afford simply to live In 
their own houses. 

The problem began a year 
ago when Auckland City 
Council revalued properties in 
Its area and began assessing 
rates on the new valuations. 

When rate demands arrived 
later in the year, many home- 
owners found they were up by 
50 or 60 per cent. In some in¬ 
stances, they had risen by 100 
per cent or even more. 

The protest began and has 
kept up unabated. It has made 
Aucklanders, ratepayers and 
councillors alike, more acutely 
aware that their city has 
problems unique in New 
Zealand. 

One of these, In a word much 
used by the Mayor, Sir Dove- 
Myer Robinson, is fragmen¬ 
tation. 

Mayor Robbie' s ' council 
controls the original City of 
Auckland In which 150,000 
people live. Another 650,000 
live in 20 separate cities and 
boroughs, each with Its own 
council, making up what 1 b 
loosely known as Metropolitan 
Auckland. 

This fragmentation, Robbie 
firmly asserts, causes 
wasteful duplication of local 
body services. Amalgamation 
would tidy up Auckland, 
municipally speaking, into a 


much more economic and 
efficient city. 

That may be a long-term 
step towards reducing rates, 
but it cannot happen quiekly 
enough to bring the im¬ 
mediate relief ratepayers are 
seeking. They have looked for 
other solutions. 

One suggestion is the 
abolition of the city council's 
own traffic department. The 
Ministry of Transport should 
do the Job, ratepayers say, as 
it does elsewhere. That would 
save a cool $4.5 million of rates 
money. 

Councillors resist this, 
claiming that revenue from 
traffic fines almost covers the 
cost. Indeed, if they can only 
fine a few more motorists, the 
traffic department will ac¬ 
tually become a profit- 
maker. It is not an argument 
that enraptures ratepayers in 
this car-owning city. 

Another suggestion is that 
the city council should 
relinquish some of the 
amenities It provides not oily 
for its own residents but for the 
whole of Auckland. 

Long ago, when Auckland 
was much smaller, it 
established its zoo and art 
gallery. It is proud of both. But 
they are still maintained out of 
city rates, to the tune of about 
93 million s year, and used by 
people from 20 other cities and 
boroughs as well. 

So why not Bpread that cost 
fairly among all councils, 
ratepayers ask. The 
Auckland Regional Authority, 
they point out, is the obvious 
body to run such amenities, 
making them a charge on all 
Auckland. 

That would be possible only 
if the ARA were willing. It is 
not. After all, It has problems 
enough of its own, without 
taking on more. 

Ratepayers have had little 
contact with the ARA, largely 
because it levies its money 
from city and borough coun- 


Participation... key to 
greater productivity 








N.Z. case-studies In Important, 
new management methods 

“It is Imperative that we re-orJerit our work organizations 
to the radically changed circumstances we face as a; 


cils, not directly from property 
owners. These levies are built 
into rate demands, and this 
year 16 cents of each rates 
dollar collected by the city 
council will be passed on to the 
ARA. 

Au ck la nder s have become 
aware of the ARA mainly 
through its buses. Fares go up, 
causing fewer people to go by 
bus, so fares go up again in an 
attempt to cover lost revenue. 

Buses are the biggest single 
Item in the ARA budget, 
running on $8.5 million of rates 
money to meet operating 
losses. Next year, they will 
take $ 11.5 million, and the 
over-burdened ratepayers are 
not happy about that. 

The confused ratepayers, 
and even some new coun¬ 
cillors, find it hard to grasp the 
complexities of why all the 
money is needed, how it is 
raised, and how it is shared 
out. 

But one fact has stood out, 
and more than anything has 
infuriated the home-owners 
who faced steep rate in¬ 
creases: owners of com- 



MAYOR ROBBIE , . . 
fragmentation. 

merclal properties actually 
paid an average of 20 per cent 
less in 1978 rates than In the 
previous year. 


This was one result of 
property revaluation. Auck¬ 
land, it seems, is oversupp¬ 
lied with big office blocks, 
many of them owned by banks 
and Insurance companies, so 
the paper values of such 
buildings were reduced. 

That left residential 
ratepayers, with values of 
their homes Increased, footing 
an even bigger proportion of 
the total rates bill. No coun¬ 
cillor has been able to explain, 
to the satisfaction of angry 
ratepayers, how this came 
about. 

The demand has grown for 
differential rating, already 
widely and successfully 
adopted by other New Zealand 
cities. But councillors are cool 
towards the Idea, for reasons 
which they have also yet to 
explain. ' 

The councillors are pinning 
their main hopes on central 
government to devise ways of 
relieving pressure on 
ratepayers. But the word from 
Wellington has not been en¬ 
couraging. 

Some far-sighted councillors 


believe that a better 
relationship between central 
and local government — not 
necessarily financial — may 
be the eventual solution to the 
problem. 

Parliament. has been too 
ready to impose new 
obligations on councils, bind¬ 
ing them to carry out 
statutory duties In certain 
ways. Too often the result has 
been that councils are lum¬ 
bered with bureaucracy and 
festooned with red tape im¬ 
ported from Wellington. 

Councillors, who are usually 
part-time politicians and full¬ 
time businessmen, would 
prefer to run local bodies on 
sounder business management 
principles, if only Parliament 
would give them latitude to do 
so. 

It is to Parliament, 
probably, that ratepayers and 
councillors will finally go, not 
as enemies but as allies, to 
seek a new deal for local 
government. And since 
November 25, the chances 
seem marginally better that 
they will get It. 


“The expertise of the ICL team resulted In 
immeasurable benefits...” 

“We were serviced by experts who knew what 
they were doing and could do it fast...” 
“We have the highest regard for ICL*s integrity 
and methods of operation.” 
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Road cartage law: anomalies under investigation 


Belinda Gillespie 
“YOU can’t get It right first 
time,” said Transport Minister 
Colin Me Lachlan of the Road 
User Charges Act, passed in 
1977, A pre-election promise to 
look at anomalies in the law 
has resulted in the setting up of 
an Industry-government 
working party which first met 
early in December. 

The five-member committee 
— one each from the Ministry 
of Works, Transport, 
Treasury, and the Prime 
Minister's Department, and 
one from the Road Transport 
Association — will consider all 
aspects of the Road User 
Charges Act. The transport 
industry is to prepare a paper 
towards a report which will be 
completed by February and 
circulated to concerned 
organisations for comment. 

Bernard Gresham, 
executive-director of the Road 
Transport Association, is 
disappointed with the omis¬ 
sion of some areas from 
the terms of reference of the 
working party, particularly 
the matter of governmental 
contribution to National Road 
Board revenue. As things 
stand, the Government will 
pay nothing from 1980 on, 
though previously there has 
been some contribution from 
the Consolidated Fund. 

The fact that central 
Government benefits from 
good roads is generally 
recognised, and in other 
countries, as well as New 
Zealand, the Government pays 
a share. The RTA and others 
including the previous Op¬ 
position have been pushing for 
a governmental contribution 
amounting to one sixth of NUU 
revenue. But the Ministry of 
Transport has declared this to 
be the subject of a political 
decision outside the terms of 
reference of the working 
party. 

Though all subscribe to the 
"user pays" principle behind 
the Act, anomalies and 
problems of administration 
and enforcement have been 
the subject of gripes by the 
transport Industry since its 
operation began. 


Bob Martin, president of the 
RTA, covered some of the 
complaints at the annual 
conference in Rotorua. ThB 
“double-fisted move" of ex¬ 
tending the road-rail com¬ 
petition limit to lSOkm and 
imposing the new road user 
charges had brought “radical 
upheaval” to the industry. 

The new limit meant open 
slather to Borne operators, who 
began to muscle in on each 
other’s territory in their 
eagerness to get a slice of the 
150km cake. Cartage rates 
began to fluctuate wildly, and 
"fly-by-night operators popped 
up from nowhere". 

A minority, said Martin, 
found refuge in the maze of 
regulations and began 
operating Illegally over the 


inevitably run at a loss, which 
should be subsidised out of 
the public purse. The balance, 
however, should be a com¬ 
petitive and commercially 
viable operation. 

Road transport would 
benefit from a "shakeup" in 
the Railways, which at present 
overcharges in areas where it 
has a monopoly creating 
pressure on road operators to 
act illegally. Ih others, as a 
subsidised operation, it un¬ 
dercuts. 

The financial troubles of the 
Nationwide Transport Com- 

S , for example, were not 
sd by its Iosb of a con¬ 
tract to carry Toyotaa thanks 
to the Railways’ undercutting 
of the contract price. 
Evidence that the Govem- 



ROAD OPERATORS...would benefit from Railways 'shakeap' 

limit, while law enforcement ment Is taking the en- 


officers found it more difficult 
than ever successfully to 
prosecute them. 

This lack of successful 
prosecution, despite flagrant 
breaches of the law, is counter¬ 
balanced by a plethora of 
prosecutions for offences 
under the Road User Charges 
Act. 

Minister McLachlan told 
delegates at the conference 
(hat the Government was not 
joking about the need to 
maintain the two new sets of 
control, and drew their 
iilLciilion to provisions under 
the Act for greatly increased 
fines for offenders. 

A December "Eyewitness" 
programme on the 150km limit 
focussed particularly on the 
role of the Railways. 

Gresham's view, shared by 
others in the industry, is that 
the dual roles of the Railways 
should be clearly identified. As 
a "social service", the 
carrying of passengers will 
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BY SPIRO ZAVOS 

WHflTTHE REVIEWERS ABE SWING 

“The Real Muldoon is much more 
rewarding limn the Prime Minister's 
own two dismal attempts at autobiography. 

H rends particularly well. The 
style Is energetic, witty and 
trim, and the hook Is put together well." 

W. I! lictw. Dominion 

"Zavos is a perceptive observer, 
a master of the probing phrase, 
l he analytical paragraph." 

Allfiler liniHik. Mnnawnlu Evening Standard 

“Of all the weighty Issues 
The Real Muldoon raises, it's odd 
that Mr Muldoon now seizes on nits In trying 
to discredit the whole commentary." 

Met MmA Waikato Tlnw 

“ .. the book... usefully •;. 
illuminates several aspects of an • 
exceedingly complex ch&rkter," ■ 

"■ ■ RJ. Sthcret. N.Z. rferald 

To all who are fascinated ; 
or,repelled by our Prime Minister, .. . 

this book is recommended reading." 

&VKG. HttwkeiBay Herald-THbtme 

“The Real Muldoon Is the , .; ■:; 

■ .it _ 1 r l _ . I • >_ £"• ■’ ■ 


forcement of the law seriously 
is the MOT task force, now 
operating in the Poverty Bay 
and Auckland areas. The big 
guns have been brought to 
bear on well-organised of¬ 
fenders who previously got 
away with It because in¬ 
dividual traffic officers didn't 
have time to prepare detailed 
cases againBt them. 

Success of (he enforcement 
policy has been assessed in 
terms of more than 26,000 
vehicles slopped and more 
than 8000 offence notices 
issued in the six months since 
the law took effect, with a 
consequent downturn in the 
number of tickets hnnded out 
in proportion to trucks stop¬ 
ped. 

Business is picking up again 
for the Railways, though 
whether this can be put down 
to MOT enforcement tactics is 
disputed by some in the road 
transport industry. 

In the last two months of 
1978, freight had Increased 
over and above the ububI 
improvement due to Christ¬ 
mas trade. 

On the industry side, some 
operators are unhappy with 
the new enforcement policy. 

Gresham says the RTA is in 
the delicate position of having 
to strike a balance between 
supporting enforcement of the 
law where it has been flouted, 
and protecting individual 
members' interests. 

Where enforcement ends 
and harrassment begins is a 
sticky question. That’s the 
point at which the RTA feels 
obliged to protect its mem¬ 
bers. 

There have been claims that 
trucks have been delayed for 
up to 45 minutes in dangerous 
positions. The RTA has in¬ 
structed Us members that 16 
minutes is a fair delay, after 
which time drivers should get 
back into their cabs and drive 
off. ■■ 

Meanwhile, some drivers 
have retaliated by pulling up in 
such a Way that their trailers 
are left out ih thp msMistreaiii 
of traffic, forcing inspecting 
traffic officers into some 
danger.' ;• 

Only one truck should : be 
stopped fit a time, says', the' 1 
RTA,. hnd carriers' loads 


should be treated with respect. 

Operators who are 
responsible for the freight they 
carry are Irked by large 
numbers of people scrambling 
over and Interfering with their 
loads. They claim also that 
railways Inspectors and, in at 
least one case a Post and 
Telegraph vehicle driven by a 
transport official, have been 
involved In inspections. 

While he supports law en¬ 
forcement against illegal 
operators who stretch the 
150km limit to their ad¬ 
vantage, Gresham points out 
that the time-consuming legal 
processes Involved have so far 
prevented any Buch con¬ 
victions from being made. 
Most of the law enforcement 
energy haB been expended on 
the road user tax side, and 
this, says Gresham, could 
largely be avoided if the law 
were changed. 

As well as requiring a task 
force to implement it, the 
present system of pre¬ 
payment for licences has 
caused liquidity problems for 
some firms. Further problems 
are caused by the difficulties 
of assessing the distance to be 
travelled, and the likelihood of 
distance licences expiring in 
transit. 

While the long-term ob¬ 
jective of the association iB to 
study a tax system related to 
fuel at source, from a recent 
industry survey it seems that 
a system which combines 
pre- and post- payment of road 
tax is the best. 

One aspect of law en¬ 
forcement would become 
redundant, and liquidity 
problems overcome, if the law 
were changed so that an 
operator could buy a licence 
for, say, 5000km for a quarter. 

Part could be prepaid, and at 
the end of the quarter the 
uperalor could pay the short¬ 
fall. Similarly, weight could be 
assessed for the quarter. In¬ 
stead of being changed every 
1000 km as is now the case. 

As well as looking at ways of 
making the law less cum¬ 
bersome, the working party 
will want to change the system 
so that penalties are more 
equitable. 

When Nationwide Transport, 
one of Npw Zealand’s larger 
operators, got off without a 
fine and a system of time 
payment for Its unpaid 
revenue amounting to $214,000, 
there was angry reaction 
throughout the industry. The 
November editorial of 
Transport News said that the 
lack of uniformity for penalties 
was the most “bitter pill" the 
Industry had had to swallow. 

While the Nationwide case 
wasn’t mentioned, examples 
were given of operators fined 
twice as much, for the same 
offence, from one area to 
another. 

Another bee in the RTA’s 
bonnet is the distance basis of 
the new road charges, which 
places a burden on rural 
operators. 

An application for increases 
In road cartage rates was 
submitted by the association to 
the Secretary of Transport in 
March last year. The ap¬ 
plication’s scope was recovery 
of road tax increases brought 
about by the Road User 
Charges Act, which dumped 
mileage taSt and heavy traffic 
licences in favour of a. Charge, 
for the use of roads by heavy : 
vehicles,; 

The. Mot agreed to an Jn- 
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MIKE MINOGUE . . . 
criticism. 

crease of 4.5 per cent in 
maximum rates in rural and 
route cartage rate schedules, 
and of 2.1 per cent In town 
cartage rates. But it did not go 
along with the transport in¬ 
dustry’s request to put rural 
route rates on a Sliding 
scale in order to achieve 
equitability for distance 
travelled. 

The RTA appealed against 
the decision, which applied 
from April. It argued that a 
bigger increase was justified, 
and continued to press for a 
sliding scale. 

The Ministry of Transport 
sat on the appeal till December 
I, when the secretary's 
comments were finally sent to 
the RTA. With a hearing set for 
December 13, time was short 
for the RTA to prepare Us 
case. 

G resham declared, 
however, that the association 
was generally pleased with the 
outcome of the appeal, which 
has been adjourned for further 
consideration. If the authority 
is unable to make a decision, 
the parties involved will be 
directed to come to an 
agreement — a sign, In 
Gresham's view, that "change 
is In the wind". 

The Road Transport 
Association is pinning its 
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SIR BASIL ARTHUR ... In¬ 
fluential. 

hopes for significant changes 
in the law on the composition 
of the new cabinet. 

The return of Colin 
McLachlan as Minister was 
anticipated and welcomed by 
the industry, which has per¬ 
ceived in him an Increasing 
desire to understand its view 
rather than stay under the 
thumb of Cabinet, according to 
Gresham. 

But McLachlan's was a 
voice in the wilderness in the 
previous Cabinet, whose 
members, apart from Peter 
Gordon, were considered 
apathetic in transport matters. 

New members Merv 
Wellington, Ben Couch, and 
Warren Cooper, however, 
were all in the Caucus Tran¬ 
sport Committee and are 
thought to be well-informed on 
transport matters, having 
been deeply involved in the 
Road User Charges Act. 

Mike Minogue has publicly 
criticised the Act for its ad¬ 
ministrative and enforcement 
difficulties and suggested that 
it is due for urgent im¬ 
provement. 

On the Opposition side. Sir 
Basil Arthur and Eddie Isbey, 
strong on transport and In¬ 
fluential in Lhe Labour Parly, 
will probably continue to press 
for changes to the Act. 


PRIVATE SALE 

WELLINGTON'S GOLDEN 
COAST 

EXECUTIVE RESIDENCE 
PARAPARAUMU BEACH 



5000 Square Ft. 


94 Perch Section 


This Magnificent Architecturally Designed 
Artrium Home built around an open centre 
courtyard, incorporating a heated swimming 
pool and waterfall, planned to give indoor, 
outdoor living, will capture the woman with 
the features specially created for her 
convenience — the man to relax or entertain 
and create his own atmosphere — the family 
to live and enjoy. 

Master Bedroom En.Suite 
2 Double Bedrooms with adjoining. facilities. 
Kitchen — a wonriap's dream: 

Dining Room. . ■ 

Large Lounge. ■ 

Conversation Pit. 
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New fare deal: cloud around cost to Air NZ 

Special Correspondent Australla-BrUain traffic may be able to use trading on this ignorance. Almost l^r. iy» « The airline see 
.„.k ik. Aiiotmlinn DCCaUSe It COnnot legally sell pressures. One Of the Bimutinfl Invnrlnhlv tha nit-Hne* oat I:';-' ■. 7:71 z -?:> showine more coi 


Special Correspondent 
HOW much the Australian j 
Government shut-out of Air 
New Zealand from the 
Australia-United States low 
fares will cost the national , 
carrier has been obscured by 
its own erratic release of 
information. 

Air New Zealand began by 
saying its Australia- 
originating traffic represented 
about 10 per cent of its total 
traffic between the South 
pacific and the United States. 

Australian sources wore 
unequivocal that the 
proportion was nearer 25 per 
cent — around two and Q half 
DC -10 loads a week. These 
sources say the 10 per cent 
claim was a naive attempt to 
bluff the Australian 
Government and Qanlas into 
thinking the business was 
worth less than it was — as if 
they didn't know. 

An Air New Zealand 
spokesman even told one 
newspaper it didn’t know what 
the figure was, a 
demonstrably foolish 
statement. 

The latest claim by the 
airline Is that Auslralia- 
originating traffic to the 
United States represents about 
10 per cent of long-haul Pacific 
revenue, which last year was 
$64 million. 

The spokesman said that the 
actual number of passengers 
represented would be more 
than 10 per cent because most 
of them paid "low yield” 
fares. 

Why low yield? Well, one of 
the reasons Qantas is so cock- 
a-hoop about the shut-out of 
Air New Zealand is that it 
claims the New Zealanders, in 
cahoots with the Australian 
wholesaler, Jctscl Tours, have 
been ripping off Ihe Australian 
market. 

Otherwise, why do 
Australians in such numbers 
want to fly from Australia to 
the United StHles the long way 
— that is, through Auckland? 

Some Australian sources say 
It is because Air New Zealand 
rad Jetact have on unorthodox 
marketing arrangement which 
gives passengers fares below 
those approved by the Now 
Zealand and Australian 
Governments. 

II la accepted that 
unorthodox marketing 
arrangements involving 
alrllnca are rife In Australia, 
but that the Air New Zealnnrt- 
Jetset set-up is the one that 
results in the most cul-thronl 
'. package. 

• But if Air New Zealand Ib 
hardly justified In whinging, 

. Qantas' Indignation could 
hardly bo termed righteous. 

. There Is probably not an 
airline operating out of 
Australia which should cast 
. the flnt stone. Tho Australian 
, Government would be wisest, 
P^hapa, If it cleaned up the 
, tadustry as the United States 
.) Government has largely done 
by ferocious penalties for any 
•: under-counter dealing. 

But the Impression that the 
” Australian Government has 
t . been specially vindictive 
towards Air New Zealand Is a 
. wrong one. The airline has Just 
Rl:'become another victim of 
v; Australia's new aviation 
j.; ; , policy which is based on 

I exclusive bilateral 
arrangements between 
Australia and any destination. 

la a trade-off between 
« . as an< * the national 
carrier of any destination 
country in a bid to capture all 
:«e point-to-point traffic 
l&'n"** 811 them, with any third 
eliminated. 

exam Plo, only Qantas 
j^and British Airways will be 
W : access to low-fare traffic 
? en Australia and 
u • •** the lo w fares will 

I f. ** 1)6 available for any stop- 
t;,-. J*** at places such as Hong 
Ji JS? «Hl Singapore or the 
lifted states. Thl# 8hutB 
sln gapore Airlines opt of the 


Australla-Brttain traffic 
because it cannot legally sell 
low fares for that route in 
Australia. 

The Australian Government 
has also told some European 
Governments that they accept 
the point-to-point bilateral 
policy or they will be shut out 
of Australia. The Dutch and 
Yugoslav Governments, for 
example, have been 
negotiating an Australian 
proposal (hat their national 
carriers (KLM and JAT) fly 
low fares between Holland and 
Australia and Yugoslavia and 
Australia only, on the straight 
bilateral agreement. 

While both airlines are said 
lo be resisting the proposal, 
Australia has an enormous 
geographical advantage. It 
can stop flying to Holland and 
Yugoslavia, and cancel the 
•landing rights in Australia for 
KLM and JAT, knowing that 
all the ethnic travel 
would be picked up by Qantas 
or British Airways between 
Australia and Europe. The 
passengers would all have to 
go via London to gel the low 
fares. 

This policy is not only a long 
stride down the protectionist 
road, but is moving in 
precisely the opposite 
direction lo the current thrust 
for more competition in 
international commercial 
aviation, Initialed by the 
United Stales. 

If (he Australian policy is to 
be defeated, It will be by other 
more powerful governments 
than New Zealand’s, which 


may be able to use trading 
pressures. One of the amusing 
sidelights to the current 
argument was the suggestion 
in (he Auckland Star that New 
Zealand could retaliate by 
ending the pool agreement 
between Air New Zealand and 
Qantas across the Tasman, 
and hy refusing to continue the 
present charter arrangement 
between the two airlines for 
services between Australia 
and Wellington. In the case of 
the pool arrangement, the 
effect on Qanlas would be 
minimal and the ending the 
charter could backfire to New 
Zealand’s enormous 
disadvantage by Australia 
consequently refusing to 
accept any flights out of 
Wellington. 

Air New Zealand's chief 
executive Morrie Davis, an 
astute operator, has 
consequently been piously 
denying that the airline would 
be so vindictive as to attempt 
any retaliation — underlining 
(he fact that it Is virtually 
powerless to do so. 

One revelation from close 
scrutiny of the present 
controversy is thRt airline 
public relations — backed of 
course by airline manage¬ 
ments — are often unhealth¬ 
ily cynical in their bids for 
public support of national 
carriers. The overall issues 
are usually so complex that It 
is impossible for (he ordinary 
member of the public to fully 
understand them without 
special study, and the public 
relations operators often play 


on this Ignorance. Almost 
invariably the airlines get 
away with what they can, 
using power when they have It, 
manipulating the law when 
they can get away with U, and 
crying "but everybody does 
it" when caught. An example 
is Australia’s avoidance of 
attempting to force Us new 
policy on United States 
airlines. 

Qantas has been a ruthless 
negotiator for self-interest 
over the years. 

But what should be most 
disconcerting to the New 
Zealand traveller is that since 
the absorption of NAC, he 
could be called upon to pay 
even higher domestic fares 
than those at present, which 
are among the highest in the 
world — almost certainly the 
highest in terms of average 
income. 

The economics of the 
domestic service already 
seem extraordinary in the 
context of world aviation. Any 
airline operating at 90 per cont 
plus load factor on its prime 
routes without any widely 
available promotional fares, at 
normal fares among the 
highest in the world, should be 
making huge profits or muBt 
be hugely inefficient. 

And efficiency Is something 
that should be worth a look. In 
1977, the comparative 
productivity in terms of 
passenger-kilometres per staff 
member for 15 IATA airlines 
was: Pan American 1,293,128; 
CP Air 1,158,967; Japan Air 
Lines 1,137,165; Qantas 
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887,795; KLM 737,164; Alitalia 
712,850; Air New Zealand 
690,401; Garuda 676.028; 
South African Airways 625,860; 
Lufthansa 675,621; UTA 
860,863; British Airways 
554,650 (estimate); Philippine 
Airlines 481,576; Air India 
408,676; Air Niuglnl 233,219. 

Air New Zealand, on this 
formula, was only about half 
as productive bb Pan 
American, and a long way 
behind Qantas. But what would 
be most interesting is the 
productivity figure following 
(he NAC takeover. 

Another continuing criticism 
of Air New Zealand 
international operations is Us 
lack of regard for the tourism 
industry in (his country — 
which Is in worse shape than 
any time since U became a 
major economic force in the 
L960s. 


The airline seems to be 
showing more concern with 
taking Australians to the 
United States than with 
bringing either Australians or 
Americans to New Zealand. 
Inbound tour operators have . 
complained that it is difficult 
to gel seats for groups from 
the United States because of 
Australian Jetsct groups 
which are of no benefit to the 
New Zealand industry. 

Overall, the tourist industry 
has been earning a declining 
amount of overseas exchange, 
down to $157,6 million for the 
year ended last October. 

While the travel industry 
itself has always claimed it Is 
unfair to match travel 
outgoings spent by New 
Zealanders overseas against 
earnings by the industry here, 
no government with overseas 
exchange problems the size of 
New Zealand's can ignore the 
disparity. Expenditure on 
overseas travel is now around 
$445 million and growing fast. 

While arrivals from all 
countries for the year ended 
October 1978 are down by 2.8 
per cent, departures of New 
Zealanders temporarily for all 
destinations were up L9.9 por 
cent. 

It is now taken for granted 
throughout the travel Industry 
in New Zealand that the 
Government will soon move to 
curb expenditure overseas by 
New Zealanders. The only 
question is how will U do it? 

Best bet by a long way Is 
through currency restrictions. 
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SAM HARMNG’S JOB IS SELLING 
AND HIS BIGGEST SALES AID 
IS KB COMPANY’S CATALOGUE 

PRESENTED IN ITS ACCO CATALOGUE 
BINDER, IT ADMKTS CREATES 

THE RIGHT IMPRESSION. 


RIGHT SAM? 



By presenting price lists and 
catalogues in one binder I’m 
automatically influencing my 
customer to buy my Company’s 
products. 

At the moment of purchase he 
reaches for our binder simply 
because he knows all the 
information is there in one 
place. 

Acco Catalogue Binders come 
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NZR: running at a loss, ninth year in a row 


by Bob Stott 

new ZEALAND Railways 
accounts for this financial year 
are bound to record a deficit 
for the ninth year in suc¬ 
cession. For each of the 
paBt eight years, the "net 
earnings before interest" 
figure has been a loss: 197B, 
$ 37.8 million; 1977, $12 million; 
1976 , $03 million; 1975, $45.3 
million; 1974, $8.8 million; 1973, 
$3.4 million; 1972, $4.3 million; 
1971, $7.6 million. 

In 1970 the result wsb a 
surplus of $5.6 million and the 
year before that a surplus of 
$3.5 million. 

The annual result in the 
years before that was usually a 
surplus, with only occasional 
deficits. That pattern 
prevailed through the 1950s 
and 1980s. 

In recent months Railways 
goods traffic haB fallen away 
in line with the generally 
recessive conditions, while 
wage coats have climbed at a 
rate at least equal to the 
general rate of Inflation. 

The alternative courses of 
action are few — rates and 
fares can be increased until 
the books balance, services 
can be cuL, or a deficit can be 
budgeted for. 

The Government has opted 
for a bit of each — some rate 
increases, some service cut* 
backs and a lot of deficit. 


Why a railway loses money 
so easily is not widely un¬ 
derstood. The disadvantage of 
the railway system is that It 1 b 
an entity unlike any other 
mode of transport, and has 
fixed costs which are high and 
can be easily identified. 

A railway comprises land 
and buildings, tracks and 
associated structures 
(bridges, tunnels, and so on) 
trains and signals, workshops 
and offices ... and staff. 

Most of a railway's con¬ 
siderable resources and people 
are necessary before even a 
handful of trains can run, but 
(raffle can be increased to a 
marked degree without a 
corresponding increase in 
resources and staff. 

Viaducts need painting 
whether they carry six or 60 
trains a day. The extra cost of 
running more trains is slight 
indeed. 

Figures showing as a per¬ 
centage the main items of NZR 
expenditure in the year to 
March 31, 1978, help make the 
point: Wages, 57.5 per cent; 
other personnel costs, 4.6 per 
cent; fuel — for locomotives, 
road vehicles and ferries, 8.1 
per cent; stores and materials, 
14.3 per cent; depreciation, 8.4 
per cent; miscellaneous, 11.1 
per cent. 

More than sixty per cent of 
total railway expenditure goes 


Only one NZ vintner 
signs up for wine expo 


BILLED as the first truly 
international wine expo 
since the turn of the century, 
the World Wine Expo in 
Singapore in May is expected 
to attract up to 400 exhibitors. 
But so far only one New 
Zealand winemaker has 
signed up — Montana. 

Other New Zen land 
wincmakors are cribbing at 
ihe.$1.0,500 price lag charged 
by tho organisers for the 
week show. Thu organisers, 
Australia based Expo of World 
Wines Ply I.ld, provide travel 
to Singapore, accommodation 
and an exhibitors' stall and 
freezing for cases of wine for 
this foe. And Ihc New Zealand 
exhibitor can write off ir»n per 
cent of his expenses on I he 
export Incentive scheme, while 
the Australian exhibitor con 
write off only 80 per cent of his 
expenses. 

To attract New Zealand 
exhibitors the organisers' 


Do your duty 
free shopping 
before you come! 
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TRANSPORT 


on wages, much of it to people 
who maintain track, or paint 
stations, or repair signals and 
so on. 

By contrast, 1978 figures 
show a typical rural road 
carrier's expenditure as 16.8 
per cent on fuel, 0.5 per cent on 
oil, 5.1 per cent on tyres, 16.3 
per cent on repairs, 3.6 per 
cent on licences and insurance, 
29.6 per cent on drivers' 
wages, 13.5 per cent on vehicle 
depreciation, 8.5 per cent on 
office salaries and 6.2 per cent 
miscellaneous. 

These percentages will be 
shifted as the road user 
charges are fully im¬ 
plemented, but these charges 
are not fixed costs — they are 
levied on vehicles actually In 


use. If traffic falls, so does a 
carrier's bill for the charges. 

Note the difference between 
road and rail expenditure on 
fuel—with rail the figure Is 8.1 
per cent; with road, 16.B per 
cent. If more trains are run, 
more fuel is used, but as a 
percentage of total costs fuel is 
a minor item compared with 
the road carrier’s operation. 
Conversely, running fewer 
trains cuts the NZR fuel bill, 
but this is of no real account. 
With the road carrier, running 
fewer trucks makes a dif¬ 
ference. 

A different picture would 
emerge if the total costs of the 
road system could be com¬ 
pared with the total rail cost. 

There is an enormous in¬ 
vestment in roadB and service 
stations, carriers’ trucks and 
private cars, and the Ministry 
of Transport says road ac¬ 
cidents in 1978 were running at 
a rate equal to an annual cost 
of $160 million. Beside that 
accident cost figure the NZR 
loss pales into insignificance 
. . . almost. 

New Zealand haB joint 
venture airports, where costs 
are shared by local and central 
government. If the full cost of 
buying land, building runways 
and terminals, installing and 
operating air traffic control 


radar and other aids was 
charged to the airlines, would 
air transport be profitable? 

If harbour boards lost their 
incomes from endowment land 
and had to recover all costs 
from users, would sea trans¬ 
port be profitable? 

A better appreciation of the 
railways' achievement would 
be gained if the NZR produced 
a set of annual accounts 
tailored more to the unique 
characteristic of rail systems 
and leas to traditional book¬ 
keeping. 

it all depends on one's 
viewpoint — a railway either 
runs at an annual deficit of say 
$50 million, or it provides $80 
million worth of subsidies to 
the public at large. 

For instance, the 1978 annual 
report notes "The loss on 
railway suburban services was 
$6,383,000.” Thus during the 
year the NZR made a $6.4 
million grant to people who 
have no car and must rely on 
public transport, and people 
who have a car but are willing 
to forgo its use. 

Because the information in 
NZR annual reports is rather 
sketchy it is not possible to 
give specific examples, but in 
1978 many specific goods 
transport tasks were per¬ 
formed at a rate less than cost. 


When such low cost transport 
Is confined to a specific route 
or region it is dubbed regional 
development and regarded as 
a fine thing. When it is lumped 
into a national total it’s a 
railway deficit and an in¬ 
dication of the outmoded 
nature of rail transport and an 
example of the inefficiency of 
State enterprises. 

The NZR should produce not 
only Us statutory report to 
Parliament, but also an annual 
report to its shareholders — 
the public — explaining some 
of these points. 

It would be necessary to 
separate the costs of services 
which the NZR is obliged by 
the community to run at less 
that cost (the suburban ser¬ 
vices for example) and the 
result might be an end-of-year 
picture not nearly as bleak. 
Such a move could lead to a 
wider re-thinking. With the 
‘‘social” services out of the 
way attainable financial 
targets could be more easily 
set, a move beneficial In both 
the general PR and staff 
morale fields. 

The final step would be to 
pay NZR from some other 
account for providing social 
services, either urban or rural. 
This is the path British Rail 
has embarked on. 


Make your Bank of New Zealand 
Manager your money man 


local representative, New 
Zealand wine consulInnl Ron 
Small, Is offering a cheaper 
package ilenl for a New 
Zealand pavilion. He suid that 
as far ua he knew, New 
Zealand would bo the only 
country with its own national 
pavilion. 

Montana's marketing 
manager Rob Storey said he 
saw Singapore and Hong Kong 
as a good potential market for 
New Zealand wines. But 
successful marketing thore 
would Involve an education 
nrocim. 

Cooks' marketing man 
Grant Willoughby did not 
shuro Montana's enthusiasm. 
Singapore's duty-free status, 
combined with the high rates 
from New Zculand, made it 
difficult for New Zealand 
wines to compete with good 
French wines on that market, 
he said. 


F.vcry business needs an 
experienced money man. Someone 
who can make your money work 
harder while you gel on with the 
business of making more of it. 

Many smaller and medium sized 
businesses could benefit from 
having a closer relationship with 
their Banker. That’s the son of 
co-operation wc encourage at the 
Bank of New Zealand. Gel 
together with your Bank of New 
Zealand Manager. As your money 
man he can tell you how the Bank 
of New Zealand can make your 
money work harder with the 
security you need. And no fuss. 
Quick, simple and a minimum of 
paperwork. 

Term deposits - 

in small or large amounts - 

will earn money for you 

Don't let surplus cash lie idle. 
Regardless of the amount, large or 
small, put it on a term deposit with 
us. You’ll find our rates very 
competitive. Your money cams 
top interest. 

TCD's (Transferable 
Certificates of Deposit] 

If you need greater flexibility in 
your short term investment 
. strategy TCD's may be the answer. 
If you need to, you can release . 
cash-before the term is due, .'#• 
because there is a secondary 1 
. market for TCD’s; Your Bank of 
h|ew Zealand Manager can explain 
. TCD's fully to you. Ask him'for the 
■ I-facts,’ 

Practical help 

: Yotir Bank of New Zealand . :: .1 :: 
Manager, and hlsstaff, afe ready, •. 
wi'Hftg and able to help youimake :; 
lybur money work harder. Contact " 
’• "him soon. HeMl showyoii hbNva v. 

iregular review of your investments- 

■ill jiwell worthwhile. Ybirt Btfhk 
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Tribunal adds 
confusion to 
confusing 
situation 

YOU will probably remember 
the TV commercial which 
ahowed a rubbish-strewn 
beach with a discarded 
Leopard beer can prominently 
In the foreground. It urged you 
to "be a tidy Kiwi. Only lazy 
people litter". And you may 
have Bean where It was 
classified as a beer ad¬ 
vertisement by the Broad¬ 
casting Tribunal and hence 
banned on the grounds that It 
waa in breach of the rule 
prohibiting any broadcast 
advertisement “designed to 
promote the general con¬ 
sumption of alcoholic 
beverages”. 

Now there is a hoary old 
adage which says that not only 
must justice be done but it 


must also be seen to be done. .. ■ " ’ ”1 exposure, too, and we think 

This Implies surely that the _ -y deservedly. Are the cases all 

verdict, and (he reasons 1 £ ^ eren ^ 

leading to it, must be ex- The position could be s lit 

pressed In precise, clear and, 1 clearer If words Ilka sponsc 

preferably, simple termB. 4 ' and advertisement si 

The first sentence of the ft & programme, which have elei 

Tribunal's decision reads as Jw—Tvv technical meanings, were ua 

follows: "Mr C C Werry of I hi the appropriate way. If tl 

Waipukurau has complained 31/ terminology used Is (he resu 

about a 20 second film span- m of the way the regulations ai 

sored on TV Two by Leopard - worded, then get Ihei 

Breweries Limited." (What, changed, 

exactly, is a 20 second film? 1 After all, broadcasting ia I 

Hardly a feature or a AMftARlf the business of con 

documentary. What, precisely, «um*riA munlcations. 

daes the Tribunal mean by —————— 

sponsored?) film conatltutes an ad- T , 

Obviously, TV 2, knowing the vertisement for the Leopard Lea-dlllf? retail fi 
rules better than moat, would Export brand of beer", and in ° 

have classified it as a public clause 2 , "Leopard Breweries aci „ J 

service message rather than have paid for this ad- pUMiCo du 
an advertisement and cer- vertisement which we find Is a . . 

talnly, although it achieves ‘programme’ that promotes COnUHlSSlOn 
good exposure for the pack, It the consumption of liquor”. So 
does not actively promote the ■ what was a sponsored film now U Q f1IAU7 
product. becomes a paid advertisement Ual 1UW 

In the opinion of the and a programme. Which is WOOLWORTHS, New 
Tribunal, TV 2 was wrong In more then a little conAubig. Zealand’s largest retailer, has 
running it because in clause l When Lion Breweries taken on the Newspaper 
of the decision it states; "The sponsors sports events on TV, Publishers' Association on the 
Tribunal ia satisfied that the it gets plenty of name question of commissions on 


Ji 


ADMARK 


exposure, too, and we think retail ndverfising 
deservedly. Are the cases all The NPA recommends that 
that different? Us members pay no agency 

The position could be a little commission on retail 
clearer If words Ilka sponsor, advertising Hr tall ads make 
and advertisement and up about M per rent of the total 
programme, which havo clear ad linage in some papers, hut 
technical meanings, were used the NPA ssvs that members 
In the appropriate way. If the shoud pay »nl.v the nd agency 
terminology used Is (he result commission on non retail nds 
of the way the regulations are Varying discounts are offered 
worded, then get them *»y the 45 NPA member papers 
changed. for retail advertising 

After all, broadcasting la in Woolworths unuM like tin fl H 
the buslneas of com- ngwey. I’ulnihi. to receive S) 
munlcations. p**r cent romm Hsian fur it.i 

retail ads. in line with 
t. , commis-nionq paid mi all non 
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^.Smuggling of 

million. E^ujSr*i>| - 

^^^contraband from 
«*fisthe back blocks 


An apple of discord 


has been virtually impossible 
to enforce. 


film constitutes an ad- _ ,, , ( commis.Hioni 

vertlie mMt for the Leopard Leading retailer "“>« «*i 
Export brand of beer'', and to ° Otherwise. 

. 1 ..... n in _ .i 


mher papers I'ummisataiuMilf * D 

dng hi agencies iw Warren Berryman has been virtually Impossible 

ilil like us ad So | n ... to enforce. 

I,i receive ,US* i A PRIVATE truck rolls in 

■si,in f„ r p, p, r £Z3^***i from Hawke’s Bay In the dead In Auckland, where apples 
line with H 1 I.I iiSf d k of night and pulls up behind an are grown within miles of the 
I mi all non AiJ, ih^” 1111 * 1 * Auckland supermarket. Only country's biggest consumer 

Also. Itonou poky- muffled sounds and whispers market, virtually all the ap- 

WiHilwirth' ^ «n e «« froin thB loadln B bay pies consumed are bought 

„ r [|J U* tbe toSj as the contraband la shifted either from the grower at his 

1 'into the market. orchard gate or from a retailer 

1 w prr rrnl ..ur^r'^S S»a mUe. away In Hen- via the black market. 
y rummiflasions m derson, other trucks are Hawke's Bay growers 


The secrets of a successful 
Australian business trip. 

BT Ai j ■■ 11 m 


ads in house. If (’iilmnn vtrrr 
paid u cninnilNsiun. ('arson* 
said, Ihcn Wool worths mulct 
drop its nd (lo|Mirtmrnt unit 
have the work done by 


Me v . j c ■ by Peter Nelson 
New Zealand Sales Manager - TAA. 



r ° ne of the most important things you can do for 
the firm you represent on a business trip, is to present 
a confident, successful image of yourself. Your ability 
as a businessman, and therefore that of the company 
yo represent, is so often judged by your ability to 
o|gan IS e yourself. And the time when you nSo be 

““ When you ’ re maki ng new and 
mpoitant business contacts - is the time when you’re 
in a strange country, away from your usual office 
facilities and services. 

tra i at you ne f d « a time like this is a friendly 
pers ° n ? 1 assistant/secretarial service that is 
completely au fait with all the local services and 
customs. And this is exactly what TAA provides. 


TAA - your assistant at the airport and 
your secretary in the sky. 

. TAA knows that one of your prime needs is to 
arrive at your business appointments on time; that all 
your transport needs- both in the air and on the 
ground -- must be co-ordinated to a fine degree. To 
ensure this, they have a huge frequency of flights to 
all Australian cities at convenient times of the day or 
night, and will make any reservations you need for 
accommodation or iransport. For those urgent 
documents TAA’s Jet Express messenger delivery 

TA V A C ? r h -! P r u achieve your contract deadlines 
TAA takes pride in being one of the most punctual 

a !^‘" es “1 Je world - you can rely on their advice 
about which flight to take to get you to any given 

point at any given time. Makes planning your day so 
easy. • 

Their in-flight services will impress you too Of 
course you 11 receive a meal or refreshment service 0 ' 
with complimentary luncheon or dinner wine if you 
are travelling first class, depending on the time of day 
This service m itself is a great time saver if you hav/' 
a heavy schedule ahead. You can relate and enjoy * 
TAA s comfortable and friendly in-flight service and' 
arrive refreshed and unhassled. You can ask the 
hostess to mail any correspondence for you, or radio - 


ahead to book a 
Hertz, Budget or 
Avis rental car 
ora 

chauffeur-driven 
hire car to be 
ready at the 
airport when you 
arrive. 


threat pm. It will place MuStT” ™ ZfZSSEt 

with television .nd r.dln 11,1. taSilfctat l”to tbe market, 

where Ihe normal 20 per crnl qurxlion of® 1 * 503X16 miles awfly in Hen ‘ 

commissions apply fmnmlssslona M ^ derson, other trucks are 

Wentworth marketing mlvertlslnfl has m® kln 8 their clandestine 
manager Rul|ih I'anmns snlil argument hu btosSr ntJctumal rounds from the 
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Hawke's Bay growers 
smuggle an estimated 1 
million cases of apples a year 
to Auckland and the Rotorua- 
Taupo markets. 

Only 20 to 25 per cent of the 
Auckland region's apple crop 
goes through the board. Of this 
percentage most is Granny 
Smiths, in oversupply on the 
local market and Intended for 
export. The remaining 
Auckland apples going through 
the board are mainly surplus 
apples that the grower can’t 
sell at his own gate or on the 
black market. But the board Is 
bound to buy so long as the 
quality reaches Its minimum 
requirements. 

If this happens the board is 
stuck with last month's variety 
of apples, which it tries to 
offload on the retailer (by 
refusing to supply the next 
variety to ripen; while the 
gateseller Is busy selling the 
latest variety of apples fresh 
off the tree to the consumer. 

Most of the small proportion 
of apples supplied to the 
Auckland retailers by the 
board last year had to be 
transported from Hawke's Bay 
and Nelson at the board's 
expense. 


THE New Zealand Apple and 
Pear Marketing Board is 
offering apple growers and 
retail fruiterers a new deal 
designed to curtail the 
blackmarketing and gate sales 
that almost wrecked the 
board’s apple marketing 
system last season. 

By offering higher prices to 
apple growers and lower 
prices to retailers, the board 
hopes to take the profit out of 
apple blackmarketing and 
smuggling, and to make retail 
fruiterers' prices more 
competitive with those 
charged by growers at the 
orchard gate. 

The new deal Is expected to 
result in a loss to the board, at 
least for the first half of the 
season. 

But the board can now 
sustain a loss to strengthen its 
legislated monopoly on the 
local market. The board 
enjoyed bumper export 
earnings of more than $13 
million in 1977, due to poor 
growing conditions in the 
northern hemisphere. This 
year’s profit (not yet 
announced) is expected to 
reach $12 million. Apart from 
these last two years the board 
has had an abysmal track 
record of heavy deficits in 11 of 
the 30 years of Us existence, 
and only small profits in the 
remaining years. 

The prime function of the 
board is to maintain high 
prices for apples and pears by 
keeping these fruits in 
relatively short supply. II does 
this by withdrawing fruit from 
the market and converting it to 
juice or juice concentrate. 

The processing operation is 
unprofitable, but it regulates 
the supply and thus the price 
level of locally marketed 
apples. 

The board’s new deal 
responds to pressure, 





RETAIL FRUITERERS ...new deal. 


THE Retail Fruiterers 
confronted the board’s 
general manager J 
Bremner at a meeting In 
Auckland last year with 
complaints that gates ellers 
were putting them out of the 
apple business. 

Bremner said there was 
no way the board could 
compete with the gateseller 
on price, and waa selling 
some fruit In Auckland at a 
loss. 

Foodtown’s vice president 
of produce, Dick Marsh, 
said his chain’s sales had 
reached an all time low. 

“Even our own staff buy 
their apples from the 
grower's gate. We haven't 
got the freshness or price," 
he said. 

This year, the board Is 
offering growers and 
retailers a new deal. But 
Foodtown will continue to 


including threats of a boycott 
of the board’s apples, from the 
New Zealand Retail 
Fruiterers’ Federation. 

Retail Fruiterers’ 
Federation president Jim 
Lowe last year complained 
that the Apple and Pear Board 


fight for a free market. 
Marsh said. 

Foodtown Is being sup¬ 
ported by other Auckland 
supermarket chains. 
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scene, Pilkington says. 

PUkington estimates that 
about 95 per cent of Auckland 
retailers deal in black market 
apples. He ia in a good position 
io know. Pilkington, an ex- 
fruiterer and self confessed ex- 
biackmarkoteer, la a past 
president of the Auckland 
Rctnll Fruiterers’ Federation. 

Pilkington Bays the fruit 
wholesalers who act as the 
board’s agents are compelled 
to help him with information. 

But the wholesalers working 
at tho city markets Bald they 
would be reluctant to give the 
Ixiard'B Inspectors information 
likely to hurt one of their retail 
customers or grower sup¬ 
pliers. Many of the 
wholesalers, while they must 
act as board agents or stop 
trading In apples and pears, 
are known to favour the free 
market auction Bystem which 
pertains to other fruit and 

Pilkington complains that 


only crime was selling the 
fruits of his own labour at leas 
than half price. 

Pilkington agrees that a free 
market might be justified in 
Auckland. But this would lead 
to Hawke’s Bay growers 
smuggling more apples into 
the free market area. 

The Nelson and Hawke'B 


board Introduced bulk biiu of 
apples sold to supermarkets at 
discounted prices. 

Now all the supermarket has 
to do to beat the Inspector Is 
buy one bulk bin from the 
board and keep refilling it with 
black market apples. 

The inspector has to catch 
the apple smugglers and 


Bay growers, with no market «• appla . «" ugg J™ “ 
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prices without the board's 
market intervention. 

This would force many of 
these growers out of business, 
he says. 

The dissident growers don't 
dispute the possibility of some 
growers going out of business 
In a free market situation, but 
fail to Bee why they should be 
forced to subsidise the Inef¬ 
ficient grower or the grower 
who sites his orchard in an 
uneconomically viable area. 

The board can claim that the 
free market Auckland mowers 
depend on the board's 
stabilised price levels, If only 
as a level to be undercut, and 
thus owe the board its dues. 

The major problem facing 
the board's Inspectors lies In 
the identification of an illicit 

appfo- 088 a PP) e loo “ Uk* 


retailer — and this Involves his fj rat supplies of apples untl 

spending a lot of time In the ^ 0ekfi 8 J t ® r had come oi 
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from another grower in a poor centre. This report pointed to 
selling position a half a mile pnworkable aspects of the 
distant. The first grower coiud board’s monopoly in the local 


J BREMNER ...board cannot 
compete with gateseller on 
price. 


was driving the retail fruiterer 
out of the apple market. 

Last February the board 
was paying apple growers an 
average price of 8.6 cents a kg 
for tuncoloured) gravenstein 
apples. It sold these apples for 
a minimum of 40 cents a kg to 
the retailer. The retailer 
added a 40 per cent markup 
and sold to the public for 64 
cents. 

Often the board would pay aa 
little as 3.7 cents a kg for 
apples and resell them for as 
much as 47 cents a kg to the 
retailer. 

Ihe grower could sell his 
apples at the gate for double 
the price offered by the board, 
and still undercut the-retailer 
by more than two-thirds. 

Gatesellers sold fruit fresh 
as soon as it became ripe. The 
retailer, relying on supplies 
from the board, couldn't get 
his first supplies of apples until 
weeks after they had come on 
the market at the farm gate. 

As a result, apples moved 
from their traditional 20 per 
cent of the retail fruiterer’s 
turnover down to a mere 2 per 
cent last season. 

Apple blackmarketing 
became widespread. 

The retailers, supported by 
many growers, called for a 
free market for apples and 
pears. 

The board, in conjunction 
with the New Zealand 
Fruitgrowers Federation, ’ 
spent 140,000 in 1978 on a 
tnarket research study 
prepared by Massey Research 
Centre. This report pointed to 
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weeks. So if the Inspector another orchard a mile distant to combat hlackmarketlng 
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apple market and 
recommended a free market 
for locally marketed apples.- 
The board buried this report, 
The new, deal is an attempt 
to allow the price mechanism 
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has empowered the board to 
collect a levy from all growers 
on apples whether these 
growers supply the board or 
not. Thus, the grower who sells 
his whole crop from the gate 
can foresee the day when the 
board will use his own levy 
money to put him out of 
business. 

Dissident growers in 
Auckland say they will not 
supply the board with apples In 
spite of the offer of higher 
prices. They will continue to 
undercut the retailers’ price 
selling direct to the consumer. 

By and large, the board has 
its greatest support in areas 
most distant from the large 
local consumer markets, and 
the least support In Auckland. 
Dissident Auckland growers 
see no reason why they should 
subsidise the grower In, for 
example, Alexandra, where 
distance from the market 
increases the transport and 
handling costs that must be 
borne by all the board's 
suppliers. 

Lowe said he was prepared 
to give the board’s new deal a 
go. He still maintains that the 
retail fruit trade Is “burdened 
with bureaucratic over- 
legislation which is too often 
anomalous, not policed, 
unenforceable, and is just 
plain stupid". 

Auckland dircclor of the 
Fruitgrowers’ Federation and 
strong board supporter, Horie 
Skelton, said that a free 
market system would result in 
wild price fluctualions for 
apples and pears following 
fluctuations in supply. 

A free market would force 
some growers out of business, 
Skelton said. 

But dissident growers point 
out that many apple growers 
also grow stone fruit. Stone 
fruit is sold on a free market 
basis. And these growers 
claim that growth and profits 
in the stone fruit Industry have 
been greater than for apples 
and pears. 

A free market, the dissident 
growers agree, might lead to 
price fluctuations. Bul a free 
market is self regulating and 
costs nothing to operate. 

The board employe just 
under 300 people to regulate 
the production of New 
Zealand's 15B0 growers. In 
addition, there is the army of 
delegates tone for every 10 
growers) and full time staff of 
the Fruitgrowers* Federation 
that must be paid from the 
growers* production. 

The costs to the grower of 
the board's administration can 
best be measured In terms of 
the price differential between 
the JO cents a kg paid by the 
board to the grower and the 
average 57 cents charged by 
the board to the retailer for 
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Mpny, Auckland apple 
growers see the board's new 
cteal as a rrioVe to wlpe out the 
gateseller,.: The Government 


Even with this huge mark¬ 
up the board claims to have 
made an average profit of only 
0.63 cents a kg on apples and 
pears sold on the local market. 

Tbe bulk of the. board’s 
mark-up not spent in the 
unprofitable processing 
scheme used to keep consumer 
prices high by creating 
shortages, goes to pay for 
packaging and; distribution. 

. Somehow the free market — 
or.as the board would have It 
“black market" — manages to 
pay: the growers double the 
board’s prices,’ absorb the 
packing and distribution costs, 
and still make a profit] 

- NeW dedl or not, Auckland 
growers are unlikely to flood 
the board with-, apple* this 
sqakon. Many have a 
considerable Investment In 
roadside stalls and cpolatores. 

For many, opposition to the 
board is a matter of principle 
-r not price.. 
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Planning lessons to be learned from the Irish 


Peter V O’Brien has just 
returned from a 
business trip to Ireland. 
He reports... 

THE likely doings of the New 
Zealand Planning Council are 
a matter of Interest (ad¬ 
mittedly minor) when looking 
at developments for 1979. Since 
the council's formation, it baa 
produced many words, but 
little material on concrete 
planning. 

Whether 1979 will be any 
different probably depends on 
the council's attitude to the 
country's problems. 

The council, chaired by 
economist Sir Frank Holmes, 
is not cheap. Apart from the 


direct funding through the 
Estimates, hidden coBtB are 
incurred as the council calls on 
other Government 
departments and agencies. 

If the council needs to see a 
concrete example of planning 
In a community comparable 
with New Zealand, it could 
(instead of having people 
jaunting around Australia) 
take a good look at the recent 
White Paper published by the 
Irish Government. Since 
Ireland has a three million 
population, ia agriculturally 
baaed, with growing second- 
industry, and has 
a rapidly growing GNP 
in real terms (although 
still behind New Zea¬ 
land totally and on a per 
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head baBls), that document 
may be relevant to what the 
Planning Council should be 
doing. 

The White Paper, published 
by Minister of Economic 
Development, Martin 
O’Donoghue Can ex professor 
of economics, would you 
believe) on January 6, followed 
longer term papers 
Development for Full Em¬ 
ployment asking the economy 
through to the mid lBBOe) and 
National Development (1977- 
80X The latest document Is 
Programme for National 
Development 1978-81. It up¬ 
dates the 1977-BO paper by one 
year and seta targets for the 
current year. 

Several points need to be 
noted about this approach to 
planning, before the local lads 
jump in. The first is flexibility. 
The objectives are stated 
broadly, and are 
acknowledged to depend on 
various political or semi- 
political attitudes or decisions, 
for example, wage demands, 
external factors, and price 
movements. 

The old National Develop¬ 
ment Conference in New 
Zealand set various targets, 
several of which were not met. 



SIR FRANK HOLMES ... 
council could learn from Irish. 
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Because they came to be 
looked on as God-given goals, 
there was an adverse reaction 
when the country failed to 
achieve some of them. 

The second point Is that the 
targets "roll on", in that the 
three-year plan is updated 
every year In light of the 
previous year'B out-turn. The 
Irish Government may have 
been lucky in that its 1978 
targets were achieved with 
remarkable consistency. 

‘‘The targeted increase in 
national output of 7 per cent 
wbb achieved and was not 
constrained by external fac¬ 
tors. However, Incomes In¬ 
creased faster than had been 
envisaged with the con¬ 
sequence that the employment 
increase was somewhat below 
target and Inflation was 
somewhat above target. The 
Exchequer borrowing 
requirement waa close to the 
target of 13 per cent of GNP." 

The third point 1 b the mere 
fact that these matters are 
published at the beginning of 
every year. It is obviously 
foolish to think that the goals 
are also the work of the Deity 
toe Irish Opposition had a lot 
to say about the White Paper in 
the manner of Oppositions 
evwywhere), and equally 
foolish to think that they can 
operate in a vacuum. In a 
country which has lightning 
wildcat strikes, parttcularlyin 
public services like postal 


services, telephones and bus 
transport; whero wage 
demands start off incredible 
and are then adjusted to just 
amazing; and where external 
forces can have a considerable 
Influence, any targets are 
subject to modification. 

But at least there is an ex¬ 
pression of whore the 
economy, and society, should 
be going. We do not have that 
In New Zealand. We have 
general talk, in vague terms, 
including the apparently new 
concept that If we all love each 
other things will be alright. 
That concept was around for 
many centuries before the 
Planning Council came on the 
scene! 

The Planning Council has 
said, rightly, that there is 
more to planning than just 
economics. The Irish Papers 
acknowledge that point. They 
refer to, and Bet goals for. 


sociul services, healtt 
education, social wellii 
development and the * 
yininment, urban transp^ 
I'.'.m'r. «ly development,^ 
" '“duslry, housing, aBi 
include n brand statement* 
social policy. 9 

We will probably hear the 
of objection* a 
why New Zealand cannot 
such work. No doubt somewfl] 
say things are different, the 
people are different (hard to 
Imagine), our system g 
government is different 
(hardly), we are more 
developed, and so on. 

The probsbllity is that «* 
have got ourselves into a habit 
of talking when we should be 
doing, and cannot get our¬ 
selves out of the habit. 

Unless we do change, (he 
day is fast upproachlng whw 
New Zealand jokes will 
replace Irish jokes. 


Air Pacific climbing 
into big league 

Special Correspondent 
THE Fjji-bascd airline Air 
Pacific is looking for more and 
bigger aircraft to try tu climb 
into the big league among 
trans-Paciflc operators. 

Among aircraft under 
consideration are nn Air New 
Zealand DC-a and a Hoeing 727 
from Air Nauru. 

Either way Air Pacific could 
afford only to lease aircraft 
and not buy, according to the 
airline's Now Zoaiund 
manager, Del Manncring. 

Fiji is about to sign a now 
civil aviation agreement with 
the United States, under which 
[l will get rights to fly in Hugo 
Pago, Guam and Hawaii, us 
well as Portland, Seattle and 
San Francisco in return for 
landing rights in Fiji f„ r 
Continental Airlines. 

This follows discussions 
between the two Governments 
nst November prior to the 
talks between American and 
New Zealand officials - which 
also opened the wny to Con- 


t Incut id'.% officially being given 
landing rights here. 

Air Pacific already flies 
services connecting Fiji, 
Siiniiui, Uarulunga, Nuie and 
Tonga with Auckland and 
Hrislmnc. 

Apart from expanding its 
flights to Auckland with a 
direct Niuif-Auckland service, 
Air Pacific is also looking at 
going Into Sydney and 
Melbourne us well as utilising 
Us rights on the American 
West Const. 

Hut the airlino's financial 
position is precarious, it made 
n proflt of $826,000 last year 
following five yoars of heavy 
losses, including a loss of II 
million in tho previous year. 

TJ 10 move to get bigger 
aircraft must como, saya Air 
Pacific chairman Don Afdnaj 
in his annual report, if ^ 
ulrliuo Is to become fidif • 
competitive and if FIJI 
keep Its share of tourist IwW 
from Australia and N«. 
Zealand. 


. . Hanover 

Industrial Trade Fair 

Thousands ol iniornaiionui businessman earmark IhR 
Trado Fair every yenr — It’s OOl that kind of 
repulfit an. For uUvmnilnA anti 


behalf. The building andadjacent^°dm BriJ!S«?S y Sa 6 *l n their 
leasing to a suitable tenant will also be avaiK (with a SSiH tho , u ft 
to purchase considered, dependent on terrns negStlated) * 

M is usnsas? a« yeas*-.* 
swufsci*: a 

premises are fully sprinkled 5% nab Si mL »2J e,ght of 18ft - The 

assiV & =»«»a:as: 

For further confidential details, please ring.. . 

33508, or write to P.O. Box 373^ Auckland 



~—' ■ every year — II B goi wun - 

reputation For collecting vital Information and 

ant now contacts, the leading figures 


mol#u«7 wv.w.imy vital hiiumiwhvi 

In .5!l , ?J? l, 8 0,,anl now contacts, the loadli 
p,*°, r ' d Industry rank this Fair as a mustl 
nve tnousond international exhibitors showing an 
enormous range of products 

• Assembly and work I 

handling ( 

• Building material and < 

components, prefabricated 4 

lyittm building 4 

• ■-■"co «nd data technology I 

• Chemical*, rubber and 

plaalica < 

• Electrical energy and S 

Plant 

• Electrical materials, ■ 

wiring and domestic 

■ lwur »alw(fonici « 

■ Electrical engineering 

■ Electee and electronic i 

■nitrumentatlan end Si 

Automation 0 

• Electronic component! 

■ kon and aieel, non- • 

ferrous mania, foundry 
products, indusirtsl plants • 


._ 


Machantcal handling 

Tsiecommunioailoni 

Testing machinal ■ 

Tool# 

Tranipon engmeantg 
Welding, culling •« 
jointing ' ] 

Steel ahsping , 

Precision mech#nW ** , 

8S ponw. 

caramJca . ^ 

Jswafltry. wRiebR* 
clack* 

Stfw and nsUtR* 1 
Qiftwsr#, sis 
OA hydriultaR and 
pnaumattal \ 

Rafuss removal. . ■ 
sod utHMiktf 1 

Scam and Wane** 
Storage 


Analysing annual accounts 
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by Peter V O’Brien 
SINCE The Canterbury Frozen 
Meat Co. produced its 1978 
report, all freezing companies 
have bad a mark against 
which to measure their annual 
presentations. 

The second meat company 
report to be issued, that of R & 
W Hellaby Ltd, fails to meet 
the CFM standard. 

Hellaby's profit and loss 
account tells us that "Net 
Operating and Trading Profit 
after providing for working 
and administration expenses 
and taxation was $3,068,043, 
compared with $2,104,857 in the 
previous year. 

CFM published a breakdown 
of its revenue sources, a 
breakdown of expenses, and 
.full details on the tax im¬ 
position, Including figures for 
the various allowances and 
incentives. 

Hellaby follows the 
traditional freezing company 
practice and, in a note to the 
accounts, invokes the outdated 
statutory provision: 

"(a) In accordance with 
the provision of the 'Com¬ 
panies Accounts (Freezing 
Works Companies) Exemption 
order 1958-185, this company 
has been exempted from the 
following requirements of the 
Eighth Schedule of the 


Key indicators 

Aninmen Price Index — all group* 
buiDBe. 1M7 equal* 1000 
Bnlldlag Permit* liluod 

Official Overseas Reservo* 
RextsCewd Unemployed - Lnel. 
leoie on special work *chomes 
NZUO Share Prleo Index 
lUMrv* Bonk Snare Prion Index 


Companies Act 1955: 
fl) The requirements of 
paragraph 7 Insofar as it 
requires any provision for 
tax to be separately stated. 
®) The requirements of 
paragraphs (d) and (g) of 
subclause (l) of paragraph 
13. 

That Jargon allows freezing 
companies to hide their tax 
liabilities, for reasonB which 
have little weight in the late 
1970s, and even less when the 
full publication in the CFM 
annual report is taken into 
account. The world 1 b still 
going around In spite of 
CFM’s decision. The ChriBt- 
church-based company is still 
making a profit, and not 
suffering at competitors' 
hands, after publishing the 
information expected from 
large public companies 
operating In essential In¬ 
dustries. 

Given the lack of in¬ 
formation in the Hellaby ac¬ 
counts, it is impossible to work 
out what happened to revenue 
and expenses last year. The 
group's performance, 
therefore, has to be taken on 
the trust of the textual 
material in the report. 

On the credit side (since we 
have so far engaged in 
sustained criticism of the 
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At last. 

Clear concise ideas about the 
future of N.Z. agriculture. 






.. one of the most important research 
iapers ever released on New Zealand 
griculture," that's how Harry Broad, editor 
»f Straight Furrow describes Tho Future for , 
Jew Zealand Agriculture, 
n this significant new publication, Ian 
rtcLean, farmer and agricultural economist, 
explains why production rather than market 
iroblems inhibit agricultural'exports. He 
irobes the pros and cons pf five alternative 
Policy strategies to combat N®W ZSaIand'8:V 

complex, persistent agriculturai ; prbb!om8. ; 

McLean concludes that the weight of.evidence 
supports one particular ./s ; ; 

The Future for. New Zealand. Agricultureij -' 
Published by Fourth Estate.BOpks on beh.alt „ 
3 f the N.Z, plannihg Councjl. - v 
3nly $4.60 at ail good bookshops, pr tjtoct i, 
from Fourth -Estate Books; P O Bojf 9344, , 
Wellington. (See Fourth Estate Subscription , 
Service cotipbn elsewhere In Anlspssue.) r - ■ • . 


company) Hellaby does 
produce Information on the 
changes in the current assets 
and liabilities position. A short 
passage Bhows that this 
requirement can be met 
simply, and without a massive 
number of words. 

"It will be noted In the 
balance Bheet that there is a 
very substantial lift In bank 
overdraft which 1 b matched by 
Btocks and debtors. These 
movements reflect the higher 
prices paid for livestock. In¬ 
creased processing costs, and 
the extended killing season. 
Since balance date the Blocks 
have been cleared at 
satisfactory prices." 

Anote shows that "meat and 
by-products” accounted for 
$17,275,734-worth of the total 
$20,998,141 tied up in stocks at 
balance date. That was 82 per 
cent of total stock value, 
compared with 77 per cent in 
. 1977. 

Livestock, stores and raw 
; materials, and manufactured 
, products, accounted for the 
; balance. 

The company says stocks 
| have been reduced since 
balance date. Since meat and 
by-products are recorded at 
, "lower of cost or net realisable 
[ value", it would be interesting 
i to know what the post balance 
_ date realisations have been. 

An overall rise in meat 
prices since Hellaby took the 
R( Blocks into store could have 
o_ provided a useful start to the 
current year. 

This point could be relevant 

, Needing 
: Programming 
Resources? 

• Wo have project lead¬ 
ers, analysts, program¬ 
mers and facilities 
managers available. 

• Experienced in IBM, 
ICL, Burroughs, NCR 
and other equipment. 

• Whole projects or 
single programs. 

• Hourly rates or fixed 
cost quotes negoti¬ 
ated. 

• Fixed cost quotes are 
payable after your ac¬ 
ceptance tests are 
completed and come 
with a one year de¬ 
bugging guarantee and 
a five year assurance 
of continuing support. 

• Special emphasis is 
placed on the setting 
and meeting of agreed 
timetables. 

• All quotations are laid 
out in detail as part of 
our open approach on 
all aspects of each 
project. 

• All programs, docu¬ 
mentation, flowcharts;: 
source code, etc be- 
long to you. • . ! 

• Our people; will'work. 

at your premises, or 

our premises at- your 

■ direction. . ■; ’ 

THERE OBLIGAHPN r 
■ IN- YOUR ASKING FOR A 
* QUOTE;FROM;. . . V: f;; 

COMPUTING 

;■ 

•; 4Q HO SSQN STREET-;; 

; : : i p-,: j:;; 

V.. Xkv••.'; 

...v :■ V- . '.•- 


to the present financial 
strength, when read in con¬ 
junction with the 
proprietorship ratio In the 
group (relationship of 
shareholders' funds to total 


Italy cracks down 
on tax dodgers 


Hellaby’s shareholders' 
funds at balance date were 42.8 
per cent of total assets, 
compared with 48.2 per cent in 
1977. That is a sizable decline 
In one year, and, if continued, 
would be a warning sign. 

The clearance of stocks 
since balance date, plus the 
one for four cash issue un¬ 
derway, and another issue 
proposed for 1979, should 
improve the ratio (although 
borrowed funds will probably 
offset the Issues as the com¬ 
pany organises the total 
finance required for Its new 
Taumaranui works). 

Until this year, the Hellaby 
report was near the top of the 
freezing company sector. 
Today CFM has set the 
standard against which others 
must be measured. It will be 
Burprising if many reach the 
measure. 


Times 

THE Italian Press Is co¬ 
operating in a new drive to 
close the many loopholes in 
that country’s tax system. It 
publishes the names of people 
who are alleged to have 
understated their income, or 
who in some cases have not 
filed a return at all, and quotes 
the amount of unpaid tax. 

Tax offices are giving the 
newspapers the information to 
scare delinquents and 
discourage others who might 
be tempted to follow their 
example. 

Some of the -case histories 
are revealing: a wealthy 
widow who reported an income 
of only a few hundred pounds a 
year when, the revenue men 
claimed, she actually was 
receiving several tens of 
thousands; the industrialists 
who under-estimated their 
annual earnings by 50 to 75 per 
cent, and the engineers in good 
jobs who "forgot” to make any 
returns at all. 

Embarrassment of the 


people concerned ia the object 
of the exercise. If some people 
might accuse the Italian tax 
men of playing rough, their 
defence probably would be 
that they go to such drastic 
lengths for the lack of more 
orthodox means to bring 
delinquents to book. 

In the past, evasion has been 
most common in the field <o( 
personal income tax, specially 
on the part of the • self- 
employed. But with the In¬ 
troduction of a value added tax 
a few years ago, evasion 
reached a new peak, 

The Interna] Revenue 
Service Is planning a counter¬ 
offensive. A three-year 
programme of overhaul and 
reorganisation has been 
announced to put it on a ’‘war 
footing” by the end of 1981. 

. The loss to the Italian 
Treasury in 1978 has been 
estimated as high as 40,000bn 
lire or the equivalent of $5€ 
trillion — equal to 20 per cent 
o/ the total national income of 
the country. 
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WE’LL 
OFFICE 

THIS 

AU>N9 WITH THE COST OF KEEPING COOL. 

Wouldn't you love to be able to turn we’ll adjust the temperature in your 
down the hotspots? i i ■ building to maintain comfort and 

Think of tt|e money you'd save, ; economy. Initial outlay Is minimal 

But unfortunately,you haven't the . and taxideduetable. And nothing to 

time to warider around: and find all the additional earnings'you’ll make, 

the lighting, heaters and air . Our Illustrated-brochure contains 

cbncfRlonlng tihits that are being • further Information on thia-essential - 
used needlessly, / service.: please phone 792-552 

tit EnefSV ana Security .‘. Auckland or 723-529 Welllngton and 

Management do lt for you, Fr6pi ■' a.copy wlir be malled to you today. ; 
our'tiNr Qfffca In Auckland or : Or if yoy,weft we Will .glddly call and 
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iHe temperature Of ycur ■ • dlscusS our enerdy management 

IrllnA Abn hA flrto tunnri' • .• AArvIrifliwifH unii-7.''• :• .? 
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Disturbing disregard 
of disasters 


Melbourne 

Correspondent 

THE Australian Insurance 
commissioner, M. Bassett, has 
warned Australian Insurance 
companies that they are 
disregarding the long-term 
impact of natural disasters. 

He said that one of the moat 
disturbing aspects of the 
severely competitive 
Australian insurance market 
was the apparent disregard of 
the certainty of natural 
disasters in the long run. 

He told a Risk and Insurance 
Management Conference In 
Melbourne that a decline In 
Australian underwriting in 
1978-79 appeared likely, and a 
significant natural disaster 
could result in an overall 
underwriting deficiency. 

There waa a real danger of 
the collapse of some of the 
weakest members under 
pressure of competition 
because of unusual losses 
sustained through natural 
disaster. 

The commissioner’s war¬ 


ning takeB on added 
significance in the light of the 
apparent failure of the 
Australian Government to 
Implement a natural disaster 
insurance scheme, initially 
proposed after the 1874 Darwin 
cyclone disaster, and 
Queensland floods, which 
caused an estimated fASOO 
million losa to Insurance 
companies. 

Lobbying for the national 
disaster Insurance scheme 
increased following the 1877 
Sydney storms, which are 
reported to have cost in¬ 
surance companies about $A50 
million. 

But the president of the 
Australian Insurance 
Association, W M Cowper, 
said recently that the scheme 
is unlikely to be adopted by the 
Australian Government 
because of financial dif¬ 
ficulties, He claimed that such 
a scheme was nonetheless 
imperative, both for the 
“general Insurance services, 
and ultimately for the whole 
economy." 


Partnership pays off for Wallace 

by Peter V O’Brien increase in future. Hnrly’s company. Hnrly lack of pracliMi 

IN the west of Ireland, far 1116 company is the only expects to hove 30 in Advanced the mnnaaeni 


by Peter V O'Brien increase 
IN the west of Ireland, far The c( 
removed from the seminars roenufac 
and ballyhoo of Export Year, hln ® 
the Auckland group D McL though 
Wallace Ltd, In partnership taejudim 
with an Irish company, is 
building up a successful The Inf 
manufacturing concern. ^ ent ^ e j 

Wallace has a Joint venture whose ^ 
with Edmond P Harty Ltd at farming h 
Causeway, is miles from the years |a 
town of Tralee in County Advanced 
Kerry. The Joint venture glted on 
company, Advance Industries' hut 
Ltd, makes milking machines closely sal 
incorporating components nirfl t 
made in New Zealand and 
eMpped to Ireland. JTg'm] 

Wallace exports components an 
to Causeway, where the rest of account ( 
the machine is made. The some j| Q] 
finished products are then sold Eventually 
mainly In Ireland, although "nearly e 
there Is some export trade to »k. r~t _ 


increase in future. 

The company is the only 
manufacturer of milking 
machines in the Republic, 
although other machines, 
Including some from New 
Zealand, are imported. 

The Irish partner In the joint 
venture is a company owned 
by 35-year-old Ned Harty, 
whose family has been 
farming in the region for many 
years. Harty's factory and the 
Advanced Industries plant are 
sited on part of the family 
farm, but in an area which Is 
closely settled by New Zealand 
rural standards. 

Harty started business 
selling milking machines for 
an Irish co-op on his own 
account, and then imported 
some items from Wallace. 
Eventually he was importing 
“nearly everything", before 
the formation of Advanced 


Europe. Advanced Industrie, SSta " Aava " c “ 

W# ha, addition*. 


present to meet the European 
demand for finished machines. 

The joint venture enterprise 
is also engaged in Wallace’s 
"Clevco". range of yacht 
fittings, particularly jib hanks. 


Interests in engineering, 
including railings, cubicles, 
gates, and general 
metalworking of various 
kinds. At present there are 12 
people employed at Advanced, 


Performance precis 


m. - - *—,—:— siupwisu bi rtovancea. 

These lines are expected to with another 30 working for 


by Peter V O’Brien 

FLETCHER HOLDINGS 
LTD 

The widely-diversified 
Auckland group reported a 14 


per cent profit downturn In the 

first six months of the current 
y ear, after seeing sales remain 
almost static at * 192,2 million, 
compared with HB2.4 million 
in the first half of the previous 
year. 

Fletcher’s interests were so 
wide that the company has 
been almost a minor of the 
economy. There is a 
programme of rationalisation 
of the multitude of Industry 
Involvements, but that will 
take time to reach its full ef¬ 
fects. The half-year figures for 
earnings were influenced by 
the profit dive in Tasman Pulp 
and Paper Co. (see below). On 
die other hand, the group 
benefited from a rise in ex¬ 
traordinary items. Profit from 
trading operations was only 
marginally down on- the 
previous year. 

The group is now relying 



INVESTOR IHSISHt ) 

per cent is interesting, 
although the price Is still more 
than 7 times 1878 earnings. 

NZ FOREST PRODUCTS 
LTD 

In spite of a massive profit 
fall In the first half of the 
current year (down 70 per cent 
from trading, and 40 per cent 
in terms of net profit after 
various adjustments), NZFP 
hi apparently doing better in 


* !t not sur - economlc wellbeing more 
priBing that the market than many other companies. 

KWlf" price that small consolation to 
“SSt£ e ?! eveL ■ the remaining private 

rnmniln 5 8tatU8 h a8 a Nue chip shareholders, who saw another 

downgraded cotdarabTlS me^lnaflLofZLl™.’ 

SbZeiltt2 ;z ff 18ls 'P 1 "* ‘o 

1878 while the dividend vtaiH 80r ^ ^ 108fl problems, and 

apgarenUy is having success 

ta7,»«KEE2L53 Sifj‘ aHh0U « h “ “ slul 

with the old days when the mfl™! 
company was among the WALKER AND HALL 
lowest yielders on the list. LTD 
_ The Auckland-based 

TASMAN PULP AND sl versmith had a small profit 
PAPER CO LTD fa jJ in J he first six months, In 

A loss of $4,482,000 for the amaJlf * rIS ® in SaIes (also 

year^o I S°d nt ^dty C cut en a in BecffLft 0 ^ b ° nefU 

company’s share price to very Kr«£« 55 ?° nd from 801116 
low levels. It stands 

someone’s credit (probably Walkinniw fi J kdy that 
the new directorial and ESSL 1kfl8 a 
managerial regime) that the fro1 ? many °* Ita 

share market hardly altered effS ’r who t m , ay feel *e 
the company's Bhare price In dUnnAi°f reBtrl ? i0M 
1878, the price moved between othw rn!i.i?° me eM than 

81.18 and 81.68, with a flwre 

around the 81-40-Si 45 mark k ?!?l ectora 8a M they are 

Immediately after the interim Sn^Drol™ y ? r wU1 show 
report. an ,m Provement over last 

Aa in the case of NZFP, the 

company expects an Improved , 8 . com Pany Is 

second six months, which X 5 <ca ? Ital WOOO), 
depose of much of the y«rS P W ^ Ulnrecflnt 


previous year. the second * 118 600 81.68, with a fleure 

The group Is now relying The directors' interim rawirt dlB * 1, 40-|i.45 mark 

business associated for the periS to SentembSKn ,mma f Uat « 1 y after the interim 

with its long-standing Interests iom - piflm . 30 » report. 

In construction and tfie timber “on * presen? IndZSttow M fa “ of NZFP, the 
industry. The decision to second half will be better than compaa y expects an improved 
reserve the horizontal the HrstX mMtha bSf months, which 

dJveroiflcation process should profit Is expected to'fall ahorl a 10 ?? JH 1 ” 8 ® much of the 
"HZ* of that «f 8 ! half loss. That suggests a 

in terms of keeping good financial year" more or Icbs breakeven 

i 0V6r actlvitIea hi Prices are rising for aroun P< ^ t on for 4)10 f ^ 1 U months. 

, . . products on overseas market* inIhf? an u l8 # Cla “ WecI ■hnert 

.fc . viewpoint, the at present and the demAnu ln ? B .r ank of a national asset, 

ares dividend yield of 8.8 also improving. In 

unsea to the country's 


Hnrly's company. Hnrly luck of practical kn^ 
expects to hove 30 in Advanced Uic inonagera W 
within two years, increasing a He clearly has lltti. n. 
year later to 40. While (hose nun-urncUcal --N t 
figures nro modest by usual companies 0 r® 
manufacturing standards, engineering, and uw l! 
they make the two companies "happier with a *^5^ 
a sizeable employer in nn Irish h n n d s " a 
rural community, and acknowledging 1 ^ 3 * 
rcprosonl a strong growth «lKm<l lh.u. on Bdmjfi? 
rate. Over (he same period the particularly as 
. target calls for a r.0 per cent lion grows bl Me r 
e increase in output. At that Since it \s dimmii u 
o point Hnrly expects to "slop acXiunvSll^ 
y for obit", to consolidate nnd to nf 1 lie world this iS 
b build production to Ihn full mi-ms In suit DMcLwS 

A npflC J y ,° f l U ; 0 n?,- W,,rcpnn<l which has devehSSlYiS 
ihophysical facilities. relationshipwilhHarN M 

s Harty has several reosons An 11.000 square d 
r for the Bwccss of his company building is being iM 
1 of Advanced Industries. I 1 n 11 .se the expanding H 
1 The first Is a capacity for hard Industries' burin«i^ 

; S »rtor”" y nnd in ,levuln P me nt which I* 

S “f worwwce- pressure off E P Harty Lift 

1 We work hard in the factory, and lead to Imm 

! countryside. Harty says, efficiencies. Harty's® 

AL 0U h ° U0Wli J^ P ‘k” 11 ,,vt ' rhead » Shows ihrap 
farmers sons who are used to in the new faclorv 

wrWnghard.Inthe lownsyou dr-, ws allentkm to the sad 
can get a different sort of offices. 

P e . I ? 0, V , , The factory is financed bri 

Hard work in the rural areas combination of the parked 
has been necessary Irish farm funds and a grant from b 
life was tough until the country I nd u s 1 r i a 1 De velopmeni 

IM, ,mrL k l" rl, h'l Aulhorl[ >'. Ireland-, U, 
" rnnHiHnL h ». bul » r KnniMtio« for both Ur» 

conditions are much belter, and small-scale Industrial 
with farm incomes rising development, 
rapidly (a though there are The IDA will make a gram, 
still several areas of very low provided certain criteria an 
Income farming}. nn met. on the basis of one pond 
increasing use of modem grunt for every one pound if 
machinery, up-to-dnie form ei|uity put into a venture 
houses which would grace .Working from the basis of 
EH? a N «w Zealand dairy [DA grants several other 
holding, and high-class motor unique financing systems have 
cars parked in several of the lioen developed in Ireland, but 
driveways. tSince the Irish thev are not being used In ihe 
Is receiving the Advano-d Industries’ 
equivalent of 81 a gallon for expansion., 
milk under the EEC’s Tin- joint venture company 
Common Agricultural Policy, funds working capital from 
some farmers with larger interim I resources, and has 
holdings can afford (he luxury gmxi overdraft facilities. No 
t vehicles which would problems art* foreseen on lie 
auracl glances In Taranaki, financial side of the business. 
f.™ 1 ^ lho parts of Wa] I nee’s entry Into 
he Waikato.) partnership with Harty Is 

nnriy s second reason for working well for both sides. In 
siKcess is ix-rsonni knowledge the tvnicnl mould ol 

^„Ji nV .° ,VPm ? n .!- " If y° u Keirymen, ilnrty wasiMfc* 
cannot show n fellow whnl (o words. He appears io carry 
do thon you ennind control ll." over that luck of woste Into 
hesa y s, enijdiuslHing Ills view business practice, 1 
that nearly all the failures in chnructeristic which h 
ino country s engineering Indirectly benefiting New 
sector have resulted from a Zealand’s overseas trade. 

Exchange rates 


earning rates on capital. As a 

!Kft I1,ed bus,ne sa. It is 
mdJteJy to ever become very 

«J5RJ wl has Provided its 
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